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BLIND man has just been elected mayor 

of Akron, Ohio. A man virtually para- 
lyzed from his waist down is President 
of the United States and is generally 
Snialiioied one of the three or four most powerful 
statesmen in the world. A hunchback who never drew 
a comfortable breath invented a generator of artificial 
lightning and became an engineering wizard. And if 
the one-armed paperhanger has his troubles, how would 
you like to try being a one-armed pianist? 

Well, it’s been done—and not on any vaudeville 
amateur hour, either. Paul Wittgenstein is a distin- 
guished Austrian pianist. He was already well estab- 
lished in his career by 1914. Serving in the Austrian 
army during the World War, he was wounded and lost 
his right arm. You'd think that would end the career of 
any pianist. But not Wittgenstein. He wanted to play 
the piano, and play the piano he does. With his left arm! 

Several of the world’s greatest composers knew and 
respected Wittgenstein and arranged special scores for 
him—among them Richard Strauss, Erich Korngold, and 
Serge Prokofieff. Maurice Ravel, the renowned French 
composer of “Bolero,” “Daphnis et Chloe,” and “Pa- 
vanne,” sat down and produced for Wittgenstein a 
“Piano Concerto for Left Hand.” Wittgenstein has been 
the soloist for it with most of the leading orchestras of 
the world—in Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin, and Bos- 
ton. A French critic says that Ravel poured into it 













The Golden Compl 


- An Editorial 


depths of sentiment absent from most of his other 
works. And in certain passages of the concerto, he 
observes, “there seem to be at least two hands at work, 
and sometimes it sounds like four.” 

Psychologists have an explanation for such geniuses 





who overcome seemingly insuperable handicaps. Con- 


soious of their defects in competition with normal peo- 
ple, they feel privately all the pangs of what we glibly 
call an “inferiority complex.” But instead of letting it 
run off into bitterness and animosity toward the rest of 
the world, as it sometimes does (for example, Lord 
Byron and Herr Goebbels, both sufferers from club- 
foot), they concentrate and redouble their other intel- 
lectual and spiritual energies. Their defect becomes, not 
a leaden weight, but a “golden complex.” 

Most of us will never have to struggle with such 
physical handicaps. By no means everybody has the 


character to profit by them. But all of us have some 


little personal inferiorities of our own—things that per- 
haps nobody is conscious of but ourselves. 

We can conquer them quite as triumphantly as a 
Roosevelt or a Wittgenstein—if we want to hard 
enough. We can turn our own weaknesses into strength. 
Out of imperfection we can achieve the pride of skill. 
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WHAT SHALL OUR POLICY BE? 


The Pros and Cons of All-Out Aid to 
Britain and Her Allies, as Debated 
by Leading Newspaper Cartoonists 





Below: Cartoonist Fitzpatrick views the 
name-calling raging today over the prob- 
lem of foreign policy. He comments that 
this sort of discussion destroys needed 
“national unity in the present crisis.” 











Chicago Daily News 


Above: Cartoonist Shoemaker attacks $B °° ae. ‘Sy Above: Cartoonist Poinier believes the 
the isolationists’ comfortable belief that ne ; — American people are being led “step 
the “Nazis are 3,000 miles away,” by i i —" : by step” down the same path to war 
showing what will happen to our se- fF i andl 2, a that was taken, to our sorrow, in the 
curity if Hitler is able to defeat Russia. [4a year before we went to war in 1917. 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








nazilsM rd DEMOCRACY ; Left: “Choose Ye” is the command 


AGANISM HE 2 of Cartoonist Carmack as he out- 
ACE HATRED aie ects igi: lines the clashing doctrines of 
RACES ero Naziism and Democracy. He feels 
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Right: Pointing to the sacrifices a 
war to save Britain will demand of 
us, Cartoonist Parrish asks, “What Chicago Tribune 
nation in Europe would do as 
much for us?” He says such a war 
will sacrifice American freedoms. 
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Japan Makes “Last Effort” to 
Keep Peace in the Pacific 


HE chances of war or peace in 
' the Far East are again seesawing. 
It looked for a while as if the 
_ Japanese had finally made up their 
minds to call for a showdown. Officials 
issued belligerent statements. The Japan 
Times Advertiser published a list of 
what the United States must do “or 
face the alternatives.” This newspaper 
is the mouthpiece of the Japanese For- 
eign Office. 

Seven demands were made: (1) The 
U. S. must stop helping China to fight. 
(2) We must stop interfering in China 
generally and leave that country “free 
to deal with Japan.” (3) Military and 
economic “encirclement” of Japan must 
cease. (4) We must acknowledge Ja- 
pan’s right to control all of east Asia. 
(5) Manchukuo must be recognized. 
(6) Japanese and Chinese funds must 
be unfrozen. (7) All restrictions on 
trade and commerce between Japan and 
the United States must be ended. 

Commentators wondered whether 
the Japanese really thought there was 
any chance of our accepting these de- 
mands. Or was it just another attempt 
to bluff the United States into giving 
them their way? Whichever it was, 
Washington ignored it. 

But the Japanese were clearly still 
unwilling to back up their bold words 
with action. They next announced that 
Saburo Kurusu, experienced diplomat, 
was flying to Washington. He would 
make one last effort to reach an agree- 
ment with the American Government. 
One Japanese newspaper said Mr. 
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Kurusu was going “as a pinch-hitter on 
the diplomatic diamond.” 

Officials agreed that his mission indi- 
cated how anxious Japan was to reach 
an agreement: Some said his chances of 
success were about one in ten. Others 
thought the situatio: looked better than 
it had recently. But many problems still 
must be solved by America and Japan. 


La Guardia Wins Third Term 


This was an “off year” election. For 
the most part, only local officials in 
states, counties and cities were chosen. 

The most important local election 
was for Mayor of New York City. The 
Mayor of New York has the biggest 
political job in the country next to the 
President. Mayor Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia is known all over the United States. 
For these two reasons the whole nation 
was interested in his race against Dis- 
trict Attorney William O'Dwyer of 
Brooklyn. 

Mayor La Guardia was the winner 
by 183,000 votes, the smallest plurality 
he has received. But this made him the 
first three-term Mayor since Greater 
New York was established. The cam- 
paign was bitter, though the vote was 
ighter than usual. 

The Mayor was supported by four 
parties: Republican, City Fusion, Amer- 
ican Labor, United City (New Deal 
Democrats). His opponent had the 
backing of the regular 








Democratic organizations 
in the five boroughs, in- 
cluding Tammany Hall. 
Governor Lehman of New 
York came out for Mr. 
O’Dwyer. To counteract 
this President Roosevelt 
urged the election of Mr. 
La Guardia. 

Political commentators 
attributed the Mayor’s vic- 
tory to public satisfaction 
with the honest and effi- 
cient way he had admin- 
istered the city govern- 
ment during the past eight 
years. 

Two Congressmen, a 
Governor, and many 
judges, sheriffs, mayors 
and state legislators were 

- elected in other parts of 
' the country. 

Mayor Maurice J. To- 
bin of Boston, Democrat, 
was reelected to a second 
term. He defeated a come- 





Herblock in St Louis Times-Star 


Another Job for a Busy Little Man 


back attempt by James M. Curley, for- 
mer Democratic Governor and Mayor. 

Colgate W. Darden Jr., 44-year-old 
Democrat and former : 
swamped three opponents to win the 
Governorship of Virginia. In Akron 
(Ohio) the new Mayor is peri J. 
Harter, Democratic State tor 
who entered politics after becoming 
blind ten years ago. He ousted Lee D. 
Schroy, three-term Republican Mayor. 

In Pennsylvania, the Republican 
party won a Congressional seat, cap- 
tured two State judgeships, and won 
33 of 40 county judgeships. At Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Judge Frank J. Lausche, 
Democratic candidate, upset Mayor Ed- 
ward Blythen, who on second 
term in office. | r Mc ,. veteran 
Socialist Mayor of Bridgeport (Conn. ) 
was reelected for a fifth term. 


The Russians Hold Their Own 


Defeat of the Nazis “is our task 
now,” Premier Joseph Stalin told the 
people of the Soviet Union on the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik revolution. “We can, and must, 
fulfill that task, and routing the German 
invaders, achieve a just peace.” 

This speech of Stalin’s was full of 
confidence and hope. He and his le 
gained hope from the trend of Date. 
too. The change might be only tem- 
porary, of course. But for the moment, 
at least, the situation looked better. 

The week had opened with the Nazis 
driving headlong Shrontghh the Crimean 
peninsula. But as it closed they were 
slowing up. 

The Russian version of the Crimean 
battle was that they had never intended 
to make a stand between the Perekop 
Isthmus and Sevastopol. That city, they 
declared, was well able to withstand 
a siege. Its defenses are formidable. 

Moscow claimed that its troops were 
holding their own all along the rest of 
the battleline. In many places they 
were driving the Germans back a little. 
A fifth major German drive — 
Moscow was said to have been - 
mered to a standstill. The Gernians 
seemed to be making little headway in 
the Donets basin. 

Dr. Joseph Goebbels, leading Nazi 
propagandist, gave his people no en- 
couragement to believe in a quick vic- 
tory. must resign themselves to a 
“hard relentless war,” he told them. 
If this war is lost, Germany will face 
an “inferno beside which all past hard- 
ships will pale.” 
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Finland’s Dilemma 


The Finnish Government is in the 
position of the man who had the bear 
by the tail. He couldn’t hold on and he 


didn’t dare let go. 


The German attack on Russia looked 
to the Finns like a good chance to get 
back the territory Russia took from 
them last year. So they attacked, too. 

Now they have their territory back. 
But they are still fighting. This has 
brought them up against Great Britain 
and the United States. Those two coun- 
tries are helping Russia. They a- 
thize with the Finns. But they ‘& tat 
want them to help the Nazis by con- 
tinuing to fight. 

The Russians would like to make 
peace with Finland so they cquld con- 
centrate on their greater enemy, Ger- 
many. Secretary of State Hull gave Fin- 
land a strong hint the other day that 
the United States might change its” 
friendly attitude toward Finland if that 
country continued to-help the Nazis. 

Many Americans remembered how 
the United States had backed Finland 
in its war with Russia in 1939-40. Sena- 
tor Taft called Mr. Hull’s statement an 
“immoral act.” Herbert Hoover asked, 
“Has America lost all sense of human 
and moral proportions?” But -“I say,” 
declared Senator Hill, “that the United 
States has a right to tell Finland any- 
thing that may protect the vital inter- 
ests of the United States.” 

The President of Finland declared 
that Finland was fighting for its own 
ends, and not because of any sympathy 
for the Nazis. But his government 
seemed to be stalling on the peace issue. 
The Finnish radio did announce, how- 
ever, that “military operations are draw- 
ing to a close, as far as our country 
is concerned.” 


Atlantic Action 


American casualty lists are mounting 


in the Battle of the Atlantic. The Navy - 


Department has officially announced its 
belief that the 7 officers and 89 enlisted 
men missing from the sunken destroyer 
Reuben James are dead. Forty-five men 
were rescued and ‘two ‘Tecov- 
ered. The Reuben James, the statement 
added, was attacked in the dark of 
night. She broke in two and sank quick- 
ly when the torpedo struck her. 

The toll from the Reuben James 
raised to 109 the number of deaths 
suffered by the Atlantic Fleet since it 
began shooting. 


The sinking of the Reuben James was 
the third attack in this war on an Amer- 
ican naval vessel. The fourth was re- 
ported a few days mt The Navy as 
partment announced torpedoing o 
the naval tanker Salinas ate of 
Iceland. No one was killed or seriously 
injured on the Salinas. 

Losses sustained by the Navy will 
bring no change in the orders to shoot 
on sight, Secretary Knox declared. “The 
work is going on,” he said. 

President Roosevelt placed the entire 
Coast Guard under the orders of the 
Secretary of the Navy. No indication 
was given as to how Coast Guard ves- 
sels would be used in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. But it seemed certain that they 
would be used. 


New Taxes Asked 


The United States Treasury wants 
more money. A record $3,500 million 
tax bill was passed in September. This 
raised total taxes to be paid by Ameri- 
cans in fiscal 1942 to $13 billion. But 
there was a large between that 
amount and the $50 Billion the govern- 
ment plans to spend. 

Some of this will be made up by 
borrowing money. But the Treasury and 
members of Congress warned in Sep- 
tember that there might have to be an- 
other tax bill in a few months. 

Secretary Morgenthau asked leaders 
of Congress if they were 
ready to start working on 
such a bill. There was no 
official word about the 
amount. It was said that 
the sum wanted was $4. 

The Treasury proposed 
to raise this by increasing 
income and social securi 
taxes. Both’ would be col- 
lected at the source. That 
is, employers would de- 
duct .them from the wages 
and salaries of employes. 
The new taxes would be 
intended = Be: raise 
money and to ip pre- 
vot, nlite. 

The Ways and Means 
Committee of the House 
gave Mr. Morgenthau’s 
suggestion a cold recep- 
tose After talking it over 
they decided to let taxes 
ride “tem .” This 
was taken to mean that 
nothing would be done 
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about them in this session of Congress. 

All House members and a third of 
the Senate will be running for election 
next year. They are not anxious to face 
the voters with a record of having 
passed two tax bills in one year. They 
also think that price control should be 
disposed of before anything more is 


done about taxes. The House Banking 


and Currency Committee is still busy 
working out a price control bill. It 
should come before Congress very soon. 


Rail Unions Reject Report 


The “Big Five” railroad unions do 
not like the recommendations made by 
the President's fact-finding board. The 
railroads are “disappointed” in them. 
That seems to leave the wage dispute 
between the railroads and their workers 
as far from settlement as ever. 

The Big Five and fourteen other 
unions are demanding higher wages. 
The railroads refuse to grant them. The 
two parties have been unable to work 
out a compromise. 

The Railway Labor Act provides that 
in such a case the President may ap- 
point a board ‘to find out the facts and 
report them to the public. A strike may 
not be called while this board is con- 
sidering the situation. 

It was the report of such a board, 
headed by Dean Wayne L. Morse of the 
University of Oregon Law School, which 
brought criticism from both workers 
and railroads. 

The board recommended a compro- 
mise. The unions had asked for a 30 
per cent wage increase. The recommen- 
dations were for a 7% per cent increase 








Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Our Battle Station on the Home Front 
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for the 350,000 men who actually oper- 
ate trains. The other 800,000 railroad 
employes would get a 13% per cent in- 
crease. 

All these raises would be temporary. 
They would expire on Dec. 31, 1942. 
At that time, the board declared, “the 
wage structure in the railroad industry 
should be examined in the light of ex- 
isting economic conditions.” 

But that is up to the unions. Neither 
side is compelled to accept the recom- 
mendations of the board. Representa- 
tives of the unions met to deaide what 
to do. They may strike on December 5. 


Neutrality Debate Continues 


Administration leaders in the Senate 
were confident they had enough votes 
to pass the bill amending the Neutrality 
Act to permit American merchant ships 
to carry guns and to sail anyw 2re on 
the seven seas. As the tenth day of cle- 
bate ended they called on their oppon- 
ents to stop talking and vote. The Sen- 
ate then passed the bill by 50 to 37. 

The last important speech against 
the bill was by Senator Wheeler. He 
assailed it for nine hours (in two 
stretches). The Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s record was “studded with clever 
little tricks,” he said. He charged the 
officials of the government with “lying 
and deceit.” He described the bill be- 
fore the Senate as just one more step 
in a policy which could end only in 
war. “If this nation is thrown into this 
war more deeply than it already is, it is 
time to think now of whether we can 
fight such a war—much less win it.” 

Administration Senators challenged 
Mr. Wheeler’s statements. Senator Lee 
of Oklahoma said he was preaching the 
doctrine that was preached by the 
Quislings of Norway before that coun- 
try was attacked. 

Shipping men, convinced that the 
restrictions on U. S. ships entering war 
zones will soon be removed by Con- 
gress, are said to be conferring on a 
scheme for controlling all non-Axis 
shipping. It would be done by an in- 
ternational committee operating in this 
country. Allied shipping is now con- 
trolled from London. Some of the allied 
— would rather see it done 
rom the United States. The. British 
are not anxious to make the change, 
naturally. But most shipping men think 
they will probably agree in the end. 


I. L. O. Hears Roosevelt 


The conference of the International 
Labor Organization ended with a trip 
to the White House. Americans must 
“stay on the job and get things made,” 
President Roosevelt told the delegates 
from 35 nations as they gathered in 
the East Room. 


5 Internacional News Photo 
New York's Mayor, and Mrs, La 
Guardia, met reporters at one o'clock 
in the morning to learn that he had 
become the first three-term Mayor in 
the history of Greater New York. 


“The choice we have to make is this,” 
the President went on. “Shall we make 
our full sacrifice now, produce to the 
limit, deliver our products today and 
every day to the battlefields of the 
world? Or shall we remain satisfied 
with our present rate of armament out- 
put, postponing the day of real sacrifice 
—as did the French—until it is too late?” 

The United States is a member of 
the Internatignal Labor Organization. 
But this was the first time that a Presi- 
dent of the United States had spoken 
directly to that organization. 

The most important action taken at 
the ILO conference during its second 
week was a step toward a sound peace 
after the war. The delegations of . Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Greece announced that their four na- 
tions had formed a confederation to 
work together after the war. The plan 
is supported by the exiled governments 
of those countries. For many economic 
purposes, their 110 million people will 
act as a unit. Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria will be asked to join the bloc 
when the war is over. 

The work of the conference was 
summed up in a resolution. It declared 
that “the victory of the free peoples in 
the war against totalitarian aggression 
is an indispensable condition of the 
attainment of the ideals of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization.” It then 
outlined a program of post-war recon- 
struction. 


News Roundup 


There have been important develo 
ments in relations between Russia and the 
United States, which indicate that the two 
countries are going to work still more 


closely together The State Department 


announced that the United States would 
lend Russia a billion _— under the lend- 
lease. . Maxim Litvinov was 

mtol Russian Ambassador to the United 
Seated. Mr. Litvinov is a former Forei 
Commissar. He has always been 
toward Britain and the United States and 
anxious to cooperate with them. 

‘ 

There is increasing optimism in the 
countries fighting Hitler. Eighteen months 
ago Winston Churchill told the British 
people, “I have nothing to offer you but 

lood, toil, sweat and tears.” Last week 
he declared: “We have through” 
the darkest and most perilous period and - 
are once more masters of our destiny.” 
At the same time General de Gaulle, Free 
French leader, was predicting “We are at 
the ae when the — of victory is on 
the point of turning.” A before, h 
Stalin, had said “ Avother tev a. 
other half-year—one year, maybe—and Hit- 
lerite Germany must burst under the 
weight of its own crimes.” 
« 

Nov. 4 was election day in the’ Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, too. Moreover, it was 
a presidential election. There were three 
candidates: Manuel Quezon, Juan Sumv- 
long, and Hilario C. Moncado. President 
Quezon was running for a second four- 
year term. He told the voters that Philip- 
pine independence depended on the out- 
come of the World War. Sumulong 
charged Quezon with faithlessness. “in pro- 
fessions of belief in democracy and demo- 
cratic ideals.” Moncado argued for domin- 
ion status for the Philippines under the 
American flag, rather than independence. 
Quezon won. 

@ 

George’E. Browne and Willie Bioff must 
go to jail- A Federal jury has found them 
guilty of violating the laws against racket- 
eering. They may be sentenced to as much 
as 30 years in prison with fines up to 
$30,000: 

Browne and Bioft are two Chicago rack- 
eteers who won control of the 125,000 
members of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes. This is an AFL 
union whose membership includes moving 
picture gh toes: technicians, photog- 
graphers, electricians and stagehands. 

Browne, who is a former stage hand, has 
been president of the union ey 1935. He 
was also a vice president of the AFL. He 
was removed from the latter post at the 
last AFL convention. Bioff, veteran labor 
organizer, was West Coast ‘representative 
of the union. ~ 

The two men were arrested as the result 
of an investigation of the moving picture 
industry made by United States Attorney 
Mathias E. Correa The government ac- 
cused the defendants of using their union 
jobs to carry on “the biggest shakedown in 

istory.” Hollywood executives testified at 
the trial that Browne and Bioff had threat- 
ened to call a strike. The movie companies 
had paid them over one million do to 
call it off. 

This was the second trial growing out of 
the Correa investigation. Joseph Schenck 
and Joseph Moscowitz were convicted of 
income tax frauds last spring. A third trial 
will begin soon, when two assistants of 
Browne and Bioff are brought into court. 





THE RED CROSS—Once again at the Thanksgiving 
season Americans are being asked to give freely to the Red 
Cross. These gifts show our appreciation of the important 
work done by this great international organization. 

Since its formation in’ 1881 by Clara Barton the 
American Red Cross has given aid to sick and wounded 
soldiers during war, and to people suffering from fire, 
flood, disease, or some other disaster during peacetime. 
it has cooperated closely with the Army medical service 
in all our recent wars. 

Through the Junior membership plan every American 
boy and girl can join the Red Cross. The money they 
pay for membership will help the Red Cross. give aid to 
those in need. 


A SWISS, HENRI OUNANT, 

THE WOUNDED AT THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO 
(1859), CONCEIVED THE IDEA OF AN INTER- 
NATIONAL RELIEF ORGANIZATION. 
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IN OUR CIVIL WAR, THE UNITED STATES SANITARY 
COMMISSION FURNISHED THE UNION ARMIES WITH 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND VOLUNTEER DOCTORS AND NURSES. 


M ‘ 
@ eccanoues: SS lean 
ie) NATIONALITY ame 


WE MUST ORGANIZE 
SOCIETIES TO AID THE 


DELEGATES FROM 14 NATIONS MET AT 

GENEVA IN 1863. ATA SECOND CONGRESS 
IN 1864, A TREATY WAS DRAWN UP LAUNC 

ING THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS. 








IN 1881, A FAMOUS WAR NURSE, CLARA BARTON, ORG- 
ANIZED THE AMERICAN RED CROSS, THE FOLLOWING 
YEAR THE U.S. RATIFIED THE GENEVA CONVENTION, | 


9 THE NATION 
7 THE AIO 
FRANCISCO 
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ON APRIL 16, 19 D6, SAN FRANCISCO WAS ROCKED BY A’ 
DEVASTATING EARTHQUAKE. FIRE FOLLOWED, DESTROYING 
MORE THAN 28,000 BUILDINGS-LEAVING THOUSANDS HOMELES 
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‘ON SEPTEMBER 8, 1900, A TIDAL WAVE, FOLLOWING IN | 


THE WAKE OF A HURRICANE, SMASHED OVER GALVESTON, 
TEXAS, LEAVING THE CITY IN RUINS. : 


"T BE A FOOL 
oon. 1's THE 
BUSINESS OF THE 

REO CROSS TO f 
HELP SHOSE 
iN TROUBLE — 


eon =) eee 


IN 1930, A LONG DROUGHT IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


RUINED MOST OF THE CROPS, THE RED CROSS HELPED 460,000] § 


DESTITUTE FAMILIES IN THE SO-CALLED “OUST BOWL.” 
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PIPELINES 
OF EMPIRE 


Oil and Gas Flow Thousands of 
Miles Through These Arteries 
of Commerce and 


By Morris A. Hall 


in the news of late, coupled close- 
ly with motor fuel shortages in 
the East, while the Southwest continues 
to produce a large excess of crude oil. 

Pipelines are a distinctly American 
invention. Their gradual but continu- 
ous improvements (in materials, tech- 
nique of use, maintenance, laying, ma- 
chinery for reducing first cost) have 
been 100 per cent American. The 
United States has more than 50 times 
as many miles of pipeline as the rest of 
the world together. 

In the beginning, perhaps 16 to 18 
years ago, the pipeline was a simple, 
effective, economical method of trans- 
porting crude oil from those parts of a 
big country where it was found most 
abundantly, to those far-distant parts 
where it was most needed. Pipelines 


iis tic new have been very much ; 


have property been called the low- 
priced railroads of the oil and gas in- 
dustries. Like the railroads they have 
a huge investment, approximately a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Of recent years, other industries have 
a ss the pipeline so that it has been 

for 


us a wide variety of liquids and 
semi-solids. In western New York, salt 
mined in Genesee County; is converted 
into brine and pumped through a 45- 
mile pipeline to Niagara Falls, where it 
is sold as the raw material for chlorine 
and caustic soda. In the South, sand 
and gravel are transported more than 
a mile through a specially-lined pipe- 
line; in the same section, a mile-long 
pipeline transports pottery clay from 
pit to plant. yi 

There are pipelines for alcoholic 
beverages, carbonated waters, soft 
drinks; nitric, sulphuric and other acids, 
many other chemicals; flour and other 
cereal mill products; bran, middlings, 
wheat, corn, other cereals; flax and the 
resultant linseed oil; numerous other 

. as 
liquids, ae and gases, but in 
the main, pipelines are for the move- 
ment of gas, oils and water. 

In the early days the pipe was small 
and was screwed together, or made 
with flanges and clamped together. But 
joining the pipe by screwing and bolt- 
ing was a slow and expensive process. 
Then welding was tried, the function of 
this process being to make all the pipe 


into a single continuous leak-proof unit. 


Industry | 


Workers installing large valves in a 
pipeline south of Houston, Texas. 


Over the past 12 to 15 years vir- 
tually all new pipelines in this country 
have been welded. So when you read of 
47 miles of a natural gas pipeline in 
Texas being laid in 55 days, almost a 
mile a day, you know that all this steel 
pipe was welded. 

More recently, under more favorable 
conditions, 68 miles of 6-inch welded 
steel pipe was laid in Illinois in 26 days, 
or 2.6 miles a day. 

Pipelines are built to provide more 
economical transportation of liquid ma- 
terials, to insure continuous transporta- 
tion the year round independent of 
weather, seasons or temperatures, to 
permit competition with other fuels, to 
release tankers for defense work, and 
for other sectional or national eco- 
nomic reasons. 

The Standard Oil of New Jersey is 
constructing a 200-mile line from Port- 
land, Maine, to Montreal, so as to re- 
lease tanker tonnage for war and de- 
fense uses. The Maine-Quebec line will 
save eight days in moving crude oil 
from the Texas-field ports to eastern 
Canada. Portland being an_ ice-free 
port, the pipeline from there to Quebec 
will amely the latter with oil all year. 

This company hopes to build, as soon 
as it receives 1.C.C. approval! a 1700- 
mile crude oil pipeline from the south- 
eastern fields to its Bayway, N. }. 
refinery and tank farm, to relieve the 
tanker service between Gulf ports and 
Bayway. This move will divert about 25 
tankers to the transatlantic handling of 
oil for the British war effort. 

An average tanker carries about 10,- 
000 tons of oil. Thus, a pipeline which 
transports 100,000,000 Ras a year 

1Permission fo build this line has been held up 


by order of the S, P. A. B., because of the large 
amounts of steel it would withdraw from defense 
industry. 


Photo by Meisel from Monkmeyer 
is roughly equivalent to tankers. 
Figured this way, the country’s trunk 
lines carried 75,000 tanker loads in 
1938. 

Cross country pipelines are con- 
structed as straight as possible, under 
rivers, through deserts, over mountains, 
under swamps, regardless of natural ob- 
stacles. The recently-built 442-mile 
crude oil line from eastern Wyoming 
fields to Salt Lake City crosses the 
Rocky Mountains at an elevation 1000 
feet. or more higher than any other 
pipeline in the country, yet was laid 
with extreme rapidity. 

When a pleilias is to be laid under 
water, sufficient pipe lengths are welded 
together on land to span the stream, 
then lifted or floated into position and 
dropped to the bed of the stream, other 
sections being welded on both ends of 
this under-water portion. 

In general, the pipe trench is dug by 
machines capable of several miles a day 
in earth or sand, this being no more 
than 3% feet deep and half that in 
width. The steel pipe, distributed along 
this open cut by Fi motor trucks, is 
first “tacked” together into about 100- 
foot lengths, about all that two trac- 
tors can handle. 

These long pieces are placed over 
the trench on wooden supports and 
welded together. Then, cleaning and 
wrapping machines pass along, scrub- 
bing the surface clean, coating it with 
asphalt or other paint, and wrapping 
on a protective covering of special 
tough paper or felt, all at one pass. 
The pipe’ is then lowered into the 
trench, and tractors with a wide shovel 
attachment backfill this trench and pack 
it down. Each weld must be watertight 

and air-pressure tight, for frequently 
the pressure near a pumping station ® ~ 
500 pounds or higher. 


Reprinted from the Christian Science 
Monitor Weekly Magazine Section. 
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FARMERS MAN THE FOOD FRONT 


¢ D will win the war and 

Fe. the peace!” 

This is the message that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard is sending to the nation’s 
6,000,000 farmers. They are being 
asked to grow more food than was 
ever raised in a single year upon the 
farms of this country. 

If you live on a farm the Secre- 
tary’s message will touch your life 
directly.. You and the members of 
your family will be busier than ever. 
And even if you don’t live on a farm 
this message will affect the kind of 
food you eat-and the prices your 
family will pay for it. But, first, let’s 
answer some questions before we 
take up those points. 

Why. will food “win the war”? Be- 
cause the people who are fighting 
Hitler cannot keep going unless they 
have well-filled stomachs. Every 
country in Europe has been forced 
to ration food (sell each person only 


a limited amount every week). The. 


German army has obtained food 
from France, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, and other conquered nations. 
But still the Germans are on very 
short rations. 

The British, who raised only one- 
third of their food during peacetime, 
are hard-pressed today. They have 
turned zolf courses into farms, and 
planted crops on every bit of idie 
land. But Britain needs more meat, 
eggs, milk and vegetables. “Food” is 
the main subject of conversation in 
Britain. The people are hungry all 
the time. 

The following incident illustrates 
the feeling of the British. During a 
recent visit to Detroit, Lord Halifax, 
British Ambassador to the United 
States, was bombarded with eggs 
and tomatoes by women pickets op- 
posed to U. S. aid to Britain. 

“First reaction to the incident in 
London was envy of any people who 
could spare eggs and tomatoes for 
ammunition,” reported the Associ- 
ated Press. . 

The United States’ food policy to- 
day is to feed Britain and starve the 
Nazis. And the British are deter- 
mined that no food shall get through 
their naval blockade of Europe. They 


admit that people in conquered na- 


tions will go hungry this winter. But 


American Agriculture Turns 
from Scarcity to High Production 
to Feed Both Britain and U. S., 
with Emphasis on Meat, Dairy 
Products, Vegetables, 


International News Photo 
Count your rations and see how well 
off you are. At left of black line is 
weekly meat, butter, sugar and egg 
ration of an Englishman. At right, is 
average supply of an American. 


they feel that it’s up to their con- 
ap — Hitler —to feed them. Any 
ood sent to these nations, explain 
the British, will free that much more 
food for use. by the German army. 
They argue that the way to get rid 
of hunger in Europe is to get rid of 
Hitler. And they hope to do it with 
the aid of , tanks, airplanes, 
ships, and FOOD from the United 
States. 

During 1941 over $500,000,000 
worth of American food will have 
gone to Britain. And Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard insists that one 
billion dollars worth—enough to feed 
10,000,000 people in Britain — must 


. be shipped in 1942. 


Food Talks 
How will food “write the peace”? 
After the war all the nations of 
siya will have to be fed by Amer- 
ican until they can get their 


Fruits. 





war-torn fields back into production. 
This means that the United States’ 
food supplies will give it a lot of 
power when the peace terms are be- 
ing written. We may be able to write 
a peace that will help prevent future 
wars. A nation that refused to work 
with us would find its food supplies 
strictly limited. 

“When the nations sit down at the 
peace table,” explains Mr. Wickard, 
“a great big stock pile of American 
food, all ready to cook and eat, will 
greatly reinforce the American views 
on what arrangements are needed to 
make a just and lasting peace... . 
By reaching the 1942 production 
goals, which include a start on these 
stock piles, American farm families 
will help to write the history of the 
future.” 

These “1942 production goals,” 
mentioned by Secretary Wickard, 
will also write a new page in the re- 
cent history of American farming. 
They completely reverse the policy 
followed by the Department of Ag- 
riculture since 1933. In that year the 
farmer had surplus crops which 
forced prices down so low that he 
could not sell his wheat, cotton, or 
corn at a profit. Farmers burned corn 
for fuel because it was cheaper than 
coal. It cost more to harvest wheat 
than the farmers got for it on the 
market. So the Department of Agri- 
culture began paying farmers to cut 
the production of crops in order to 
raise prices. Farmers were told how 
much wheat, cotton, corn, rice, or 
tobacco to raise. The supply of these 
crops was regulated to meet the de- 
mand, and thereby keep prices from 
falling drastically. 


A New Line of Attack 


But, today, the Department of Ag- 
riculture wants farmers to raise 
larger crops, not smaller ones. Fur- 
thermore, the Department wants 
farmers to raise more of certain 
crops. Up till now, the main (or 
basic) crops have been wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, tobacco, and rice. But the 
farmers have been growing more of 
thése basic crops than can be sold 
at a profit. The Government has put 
large surpluses of these basic crops 
in storage to keep prices from fall- 
ing. It appears that the demand for 
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- New York Times 


Note the shift from “basic crops” such as wheat, cotton, and corn. 


wheat and cotton will never be as great 
as the supply of these crops. 

The 1942 production goals of the De- 

artment of Agriculture take the above 
oe into consideration. Basic crops will 
" still be limited. Wheat and cotton acre- 
age will be reduced as compared with 
1941, and so will rice. Tobacco acreage 
will be about the same. Corn will be 
slightly increased because it is mainly a 
feed grain. But the 1942 production 
goals of certain other crops will be 
greatly increased. The goals for next 
year call for larger livestock, dairy and 
poultry production, with necessary in- 
creases in feed grains (such as corn), 
and expanded production of oil-produc- 
ing crops for industry. 

This means that in 1942 the farmers 
will raise more pigs and calves and 
lambs and chickens, market more eggs, 
and grow more soy beans, peanuts, po- 
tatoes, fruits and fresh vegetables on 
land once used only for wheat, cotton, 
corn, rice and tobacco. 

There are several reasons why this 
shift to other crops is important. The 
British need more cheese, evaporated 
milk, dried eggs, beans, vegetable oils, 
canned tomatoes, lard, ham, and bacon. 
These foods are favored because they 
can be carried in small space (thus put- 
ting less strain on Britain’s limited sup- 
ply of ships). Also, they don’t require 


costly refrigerated cargo space, and they 


are rich in vitamins. 
Building With Food 


Nutrition experts also believe our 
people will go through the present 
nerve-racking world crisis in better 
shape if they eat foods rich in vitamins. 
Greater knowledge of nutrition has 
shown a general need for more meat, 
dairy piodatag eggs, and green and 
leafy vegetables. (Schol., October 6, 
page 13, “Behind the Headlines: Vita- 
mins Are News.”) 

In addition, officials say an increase 
in livestock, poultry, dairy, and veg- 
etable production will break up the sys- 
tem of one-crop farming that has ruined 
many farmers. This system has caused 
much trouble in the cotton-growing 
South and the -vheat-growing West. 
Now, instead of _—— nothing but 
wheat or cotton the farmers will also 
raise vegetables and other crops rich in 
vitamins. The farmers won't be “putting 
all their eg in one basket.” If they 
ated several crops they won't be hit so 

if the price of one of them falls. 

But some observers are worried about 
this drive to increase farm production 
during the near-war emergency. They 
recall that the slogan, “Food Wil] Win 
the War,” spurred farmers to increase 
production during the First World War. 








Then when peace. came the farmers 
were left holding a bag full of surpluses, 
which caused prices to fall. 


Safety First Plans 


The Department of Agri be- 
lieves, however, that the farmer is pro- 
tected from price-veducing surpluses. It 
explains that «fter the last war there 
was no system »f farmer committees 
working with the t of Agri- 
culture to limit p ion and keep 
se from falling. But since 1933 these 
armer committees, and the 1,100 
county farm gents, have built up a 
strong system of crop control. 

The Food Stamp Plan of distributing 
surpluses to peopie on relief also helps 
prevent a drastic fall in prices. (See 
Schol., November 10-15, page 15, 
“Grocer to the World,” a biographi 
sketch of Milo Perkins, who started the 
Food Stamp Plan.) Government loans 
to farmers and government storage of 
surplus wheat, cotton, and corn keep 
the price of these crops from falling. 
These loans to farmers enable them to 
keep their crops off the market ‘until 

rices are more favorable. A similar 
oan plan can be extended to meat, 
eggs, poultry, milk and cheese, if nec- 
pean’ bic present, however, government 
pure: of these products for ship- 
ment to Britain and distribution to 
pope on relief have given the farmers 
airly high prices. And officials favor 
higher prices right now in order to en- 
courage farmers to increase their pro- 


duction of meat, poultry, eggs, etc. 
Check Your Grocery Bill 


Here is where the 1942 farm pro- 
= touches your life, even if you 
on't live on a farm. Your family’s gro- 
cery bill has been getting bigger gradu- 
ally since 1989. Canned tomatoes, 
peaches and other fruits are higher. 
Eggs, butter, pork, and cheese cost 
more. But government officials say you 
should not worry too much about these 
higher prices. don’t think farm 
prices will get as high as they did in 
1920, when eggs sold for 92 cents a 
dozen and butter for 76 cents a pound. 
Higher prices are needed, at present, to 
increase production and pdeal food for 
Britain as well as this country. But as 
production increases in coming months, 
the supply of meat, butter, and eggs, 
etc., should balance the demand and 
ee prices from rising much hi 
course, there is a er that farm 
leaders may demand additional steps 
to raise ye 9 aR At present, they are 
fighting all plans to put a “ceiling” over 
farm prices. (See schol. October 13, 
page 11, “Danger—Inflation at Work!”) 
ut Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
has warned that farmers who “try to 


the public now will dear 
ay Pio gn . ge: ” 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


VEN before the outbreak of the 
= war with the mother country, 

intrepid pioneers, lured by the 
finest hunting and the richest land 
yet found in America, had pushed 
across the great mountains and into 
the “dark and bloody- ground” of 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Little set- 
tlements were established, on the 
banks of the Watauga, the Holston, 
in the great bend of the Cumber- 
land, in the Kentucky blue grass. 
The ,Revolution itself brought new 
recruits to these frontiers, and by 
the end_of the conflict there were 
probably sixty or seventy thousand 
settlers west of the Alleghenies. By 
the terms of the treaty of 1788 all 
the land west to the Mississippi was 
ceded to the United States. In the 
years after the war—the troublous 
years of Confederation—thousands 
of land-hungry pioneers pushed 
through the Cumberland Gap or 
floated down the placid Ohio. 

The Western problem had long 
troubled the British government; 
now it was to trouble the American. 
For it presented a whole host of 
_problems, and these of a most varied 
character. To whom did these west- 
ern lands belong? How should they 
be organized? How should they be 
disposed of—by free grant or by sale, 
to settlers or to speculators? What 
provision could be made for protect- 
ing this vast region from the Indians, 
from the English to the North and 
the Spanish to the south and west? 
What form of government, finally, 
should be provided for the settlers? 

During the colonial period indi- 
vidual colonies, such as Virginia, 
North Carolina, New York, and Con- 
necticut, claimed most of the land 
west of the mountains. The British 
government had swept these claims 
away, 
much to antagonize colonists against 
the mother country. Now, with in- 
dependence, many of the states re- 
vived their ancient claims. Other 
states, however — Pennsylvania, for 


and this action had done 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


example, and New Jersey—had no 


such claims. The states with claims 


to western lands naturally wanted to 


keep these for their own settlers or 
to Cas their own governments; 
the less fortunate states looked with 
jealousy and alarm at the prospect 
of others controlling the vast West. 

What was done was a tribute to 
the good sense of Americans of that 
generation. Virginia and New York 
led the way in ceding their western 
lands to the United States, and soon 
all of the other states followed this 
example. “The lands,” as Jefferson 
so well said, “will remain to be oc- 
cupied by Americans, and whether 
these be counted in the members of 
this or that of the United States will 





A New Colonial 
System 
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be thought a matter of little mo- 
ment.” By the end of the war it was 
apparent that the United States 
would control the West. This prob- 
lem, at least, was settled, and its 
right settlement immensely strength- 
ened the weak national government 
and provided a basis for national 
sentiment in the West. | 

But the other problems remained. 
Congress promptly ni two 
committees—one on land policy, one 
on government—and made Jefferson 
chairman of both. In 1784 Jefferson 
brought in a plan for the political 
organization of the West, and the 
following year one on the disposition 
of the land. The first was adopted by 
Congress, but never went into ef- 
fect. The second became the Land 


- Ordinance of 1785. 


The details of this ordinance need 
not detain us. The important thing 
is that it provided fot opening the 
West to settlement on relatively easy 


a” Og Wh 
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terms. It called for government sur- 
veys, for orderly disposition of land, 
for sale to individual settlers, and 
for reserving in each township one 


-section for the support of public 


schools. 

The problem of government re- 
mained. When the states had ceded 
their lands to Congress, that body 
had promised that these lands “shall 
be settled and formed into distinct 
republican states, which shall be- 
come members of the Federal Union 
and have the same rights of sover- 
eignty, freedom, and independence 
as the other states.” This promise was 
faithfully kept. The great Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787, modelled upon 
Jefferson’s earlier plan, provided for 
temporary government for the west- 
ern territory, organization into state- 
hood at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and admission to the United 
States on terms of absolute equality 
with the original states. 

Thus was solved a problem which 
had vexed European states from the 
beginning of modern history. Were 
colonies subordinate to the mother 
country? Did they exist for the bene- 
fit of the mother country and its peo- 
ple? Did those who left the original 
country and went to new lands for- 
feit their rights by their actions? 
Under the old European system col- 
onies had been subordinate, colonials 
subjects. Under the* American sys- 
tem, colonies were equal, and their 
settlers retained all rights and free- 
doms. ~ 

On the basis of the Northwest Or- 
dinance the United States expanded 
westward to the Pacific, growing 
from thirteen to forty-eight states. 
So simple has this process been that 
most Americans do not realize its sig- 
nificance. But Europeans, familiar 
for centuries with Old World im- 
perialism, count the Northwest Or- 
dinance, and-the colonial policy 
which it laid down, as one of the 
greatest of our contributions to gov- 
ernment. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


? 


AFTER DEFENSE WHAT? 


? 


By Ryllis and Omar Goslin ‘o: 








N the early days of our nation’s defense effort, many 
: groups, including certain business and industrial 
leaders, believed it possible to have all-out defense 
and at the same time carry on business as usual. A sur- 
vey of 75 selected industries which carry. the brunt of 
defense production revealed that they employed only 
about 3,000,000 workers in 1939. It seemed possible that 
this small sector of our economy could be expanded, 
that many of the more than 7,000,000 still unemployed 
in 1940 could be put to work, that as a result of the de- 
fense effort all business would improve, and the nation 
could enjoy prosperity. 

Even today many people believe that our defense 
prosperity can continue without seriously affecting the 
quantity of food we have to eat, the kind of clothes we 
wear, or any of the other important elements of the 


American standard of living. We have begun to hear 
about bottlenecks, priorities, higher prices and taxes, 
but as consumers most of us have more money in our 
pockets. 

However, the illusion of business as usual and so- 
called prosperity disappears into thin air as we study 
the chart on this page, which gives a dramatic picture 
of the coming transformation from today’s productive 
efforts to the vast defense plans of 1944. Notice the shift 
of almost half our economy into direct defense produc- 
tion. These are actual plaris already worked out, and 
some experts believe that even these plans will have to 
be enlarged. Truly by 1944 we will be a nation-in-arms. 

_ It is well now to begin looking ahead and giving thought 
to the task of shifting back from wartime activity to a 
nation again at peace. 


TRANSITION TO ALL-OUT DEFENSE 


USED FOR NORMAL PRODUCTION 


USED FOR DEFENSE 
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When the war ends, we shall face the problem of transferring 26,000,000 

‘workers from defense activity to peacetime pursuits. Which of the following pos- 
sible expansions of our economy will have the best chance of providing the nec- 
essary jobs and incomes? Or shall we need a combination of all three? 


FTER the last war we found it 
impossible to invest all the 
available savin in new 

plants and equipment. Idle savings be- 
came the cause of a speculative boom, 
first in real estate, and then on the 
stock exchange. This speculation ended 
in the great collapse of 1929, and was 
one of the causes of the depression. 
One area of possible investment was 
largely overlooked during that period. 
Since then we have discover that 
government investments in public works 
and in defense measures provide work 
and use people’s savings just as effec- 
tively as private investments in indus- 
try. In the period of readjustment fol- 
lowing the present defense effort, gov- 
ernment investments might profitably 
be made in additional public services 


m=AURING the war years our pro- 
ductive plants for industrial 


= products wili be greatly ex- 
panded. How can we use these facilities 
to supply the peacetime needs and de- 
sires of the people? Following the First 
World War one of the reasons why we 
escaped an immediate depression was 
the rapid expansion of the automobile 
industry, which increased its produc- 
tion of cars from about half a million a 
year in 1914 to almost five millions a 
year in 1929. What comparable devel- 
opment can We anticipate in 1945? - 
Walter Teague, famous industrial 
designer, predicts a similar expansion in 
the market for prefabricated houses, He 
pictures the home of the future with 
standardized parts made up into a 
variety of designs which can be selected 


such as education, health, and youth 
training for the nation. 

No investment is more important in 
a democracy than the education and 
well-being of its citizens. States with 
inadequate educational facilities need 
Federal aid to bring their school systems 
up to a level of efficiency which com- 
pares with those states now spending 
the most on education, such as New 
York and California. These expenditures 
for school buildings, for modern teach- 
ing equipment, and for decent salaries 
for teachers are a good investment. 

Similarly in the field of public health 
and in community facilities for recre- 
ation and culture, there will be oppor- 
tunities for public investment which 
would return real dividends in vigorous 
health and happier citizens. 


can we make the readjustment 
to a peacetime economy by 
finding ter markets for 
our goods in other countries of the 
world? Here is a quotation from the re- 
port of the National Resources Planning 
Board entitled After Defense—What?: 
“Our foreign policy will have an im- 


' . portant bearing upon our domestic em- 


ployment program when peace returns. 
ough an extension of lend-lease we 
shall certainly help feed the starving 
peoples of Europe until they can again 
et on their feet. This will take all the 
ood, shipping, trucks, and gasoline 
which we can muster, and will call for 
plans now for the organization of this 
un ented gift to humanity. There 
be no time to lose when Hitler 
falls. Millions will already be starving. 


from a catalogue. Old models of houses 
will be cial in, he suggests, for new 
ones as improvements are made, and 
the cost of house will be less than 
$250 a room. Kitchens will be onsen 
with stoves that cook with radian 
energy. Some models will have built-in 
television sets and other conveniences 
which are as yet only in the — of 
working models in research labora- 
tories. 

Wholesale construction of prefabri- 
cated houses might keep a large sector 
of our heavy industries occupied, would 
provide employment for millions more 
men than were formerly employed in 
the building industry, and would be the 
beginning of a great program to re- 
build America. But at present labor is 
suspicious of it. 


#y 


fl. EXPANSION OF SERVICES 


mae | 


“After Europe’s needs tor food, 
clothing, and .emergency medical care 
have been met, the peoples of Europe 
will be able to rebuild. their own 
civilization. Perhaps then our greatest 
er gag to help others economically 

ill be found in Asia and in parts of 
North and South America, working in 
cooperation with the peoples and the 
governments of those lands. In all inter- 
national dealings, however, we will 
have to remember that selling can only 
be maintained in the long run by buy- 
ing. Trade is a two-way street.” 

Some economists believe that Amer- 
ica must look forward to a self-con- 
tained economy, depending on home 
markets. But most believe that only an 

ansion of foreign trade can promote 


world prosperity. 
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© Panama and U. S. Be- 
come Better Neighbors 


Americans from the Canal Zone joined 
with the people of Panama to celebrate 
the thirty-eighth anniversary of that re- 
public’s independence on November 3. 
An editorial in the Panama Star Herald 
said: “It is but natural that our friends 
in the Canal Zone share with Panaman- 
ians the significance of the day . . . 
and join in a paean of praise that the 
ship of state once more is sailing on a 
straight course, for their aspirations and 
their loyalty to democracy are all closely 
linked.” 

Independence day was indeed doubly 
significant in Panama this year. It was 
not only the birtnday of this youngest 
of our Latin American neighbors. It 
marked also the beginning of a new 
political administration whose policy is 
cooperation with the United States. 

The new  idministration came to 
power on October 9. (See “Bloodless 
Revolt in Panama,” Scholastic, Oct. 20, 
p. 4.) On that date .. peaceful revolution 
ousted President Arnulfo Arias. Ricardo 
Adolfo de la Guardia, former Minister 
of Government, became President. 

President Arias, who was elected last 
year, was no friend of the United States. 
He was a great admirer of Germany. 
He made speeches attacking this coun- 
try. His high-handed way of governing 
seemed to be copied from Hitler. He 
even gave Panama a new constitution 
with many Fascist features. 

This worried the United States. Pan- 
ama is so close to the Panama Canal 


“AMERICAN 


that any Nazi activity in that country 
would be dangerous to our security. 

Many Panamanians were also alarmed 
by Arias’ “antics,” as they called them. 
They saw that their President was giv- 
ing offense to the United States. They 
admired this country “And even if we 
disliked the United States,” one of them 
said later, “we would have to cooperate 
with her to defeni the Panama Canal, 
as our interests are tied together there. 
Whoever attacks the Canal attacks us as 
well as the United States.” 


When President Arias went on a tri 
to Cuba a group of his opponents joa 
advantage of his absence to throw him 
out of office. 

One of Dr. Arias’ last acts as President 
had been to decree that merchant ships 
flying the flag of Panama should not be 
armed: Since many American ships are 
registered in Panama, this might have 
interfered with our ship-arming pro- 
gram. 

One of the first acts of the new gov- 
ernment was to remove this ban. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


Panama is a small country. But geogra- 
phy has made it important out of all propor- 
tion to its size. 

The Republic of Panama occupies al- 
most the whole of the Isthmus of Panama. 
It is a bridge between the two Americas 
and between two oceans. 

Right through the middle of the Repub- 
lic of Panama runs a ten-mile-wide strip 
of land which belongs to the United States 
Government. This is the Panama Canal 
Zone, the reason for all our interest in 
Panama. 


a, 
te 
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It has been an international highway 
since the time of Columbus. Through its 
jungles the S carried the treasures 
of the Incas, on their way home to Spain, 
)'The Canal has always been well guarded. 
But within the past cou its 
defenses have been greatly stren 

The approaches to the Canal in both 
oceans are guarded by the Navy. 

jIn the Canal Zone itself the Army takes 
over. The peace time garrison has been 
increased many times. of sun- 


International News Phote 
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burned troops im tropical helmets are sta- 
tioned in cities and jungle camps. 

And the skies above the canal are filled 
with hundreds of war planes. They keep a 
ceaseless watch for enemy planes. 
“Other steps are being taken, too, to pro- 
tect the Canal. For one thing, Axis mer- 
chant ships are no longer being allowed to 
go that it. It psi be too easy for one 
of them to sink “accidentally” and block 
all traffic in the Canal. 

”Workmen are already excavating for a 
third set of locks ir the canal. These would 
be useful if anything ever did 2 to 
the present locks. And a broad highway is 
being cut pagallel to the canal. 

Almost from the time of its discovery 
men dreamed of a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama. The great French engineer, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, started to dig one in 
1881. What is now Panama was then part 
of Colombia. De Lesseps got permission 
from Colombia to do-the job. He failed. 
Thirty years later the United States be- 
came interested in the idea of a canal. But’ 
Colombia refused to accept the price of- 
fered by the United States. 

it was out of that situation that the 
Republic of Panama sprang. On November 
8, 1903, the ple of Panama declared 
their tadigandeane of Colombia. Ten days 
later President Theodore Roosevelt recog- 
nized the new republic. On November 18, 
1903, Panama and the United States signed 
a treaty providing for the construction of 
the canal. 
Colombia chargec that the United States 
had stirred up the revolution in Panama. 
Most of the other Latin American countries 
thought so, too. Even today this example 
of American interference is not entirely 
forgotten in Latin America. 


The Signal Master Keeps Watch Over 
the Panama Canal from Zuza Hill. 
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© “Know the Americas” 


One way to know the Americas is 
through pictures. The Pan American 
Union has now made it possible for 
each of us to have his own collection 
of Latin American scenes. The Union 
has issued a series of 24 beautifully 
colored “Know the Americas” poster 
stamps and an album for mounting. 















One of the stamps is reproduced here, 
showing the “Christ of the Andes.” This 
famous statue stands in the Uspallata 
Pass on the boundary between Argen- 
tina and Chile, 14,000 feet up in the 
Andes. It was erected in 1904 to com- 
memorate the peaceful settlement of a 
long-standing A iteeiler) dispute be- 
tween the two countries. The figure of 
Christ is 26 feet high. ‘ 

If you would like a set of these poster 
stamps, send 15 cents to the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 
(Do not send postage stamps.) Twenty 
or more sets in one order will be sold 
for 10 cents each. 


© Kaffeeklatsch 


The Western Hemisphere raises more 
coffee than it can drink. Since the war 
started there have not been many other 
places to sell it. What could be done 
about it? 

This was one of the economic prob- 
lems forced on the Americas by the 
war. And it is one problem which has 
been solved by the cooperation of all 
the countries concerned. . 

It was tackled in 1939 by the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee. After much discus- 
sion an agreement was reached in 1940 
by the fourteen coffee-producing coun< 
tries of Latin America, and by the 
United States, which buys most of their 
coffee. 

First the experts figured out how 
much coffee the United States would 
probably need during the year. Then 
they divided this market proportion- 


Curiosity-bitten llamas peered into the 


strange car of Paul Pleiss and Herbert 


Lanks on their journey through Peru. 
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_iously. If it works well 
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ately among the countries which raise 


coffee. 
An Inter-American Coffee Board was 
set up to supervise the working of the 
agreement. It has the power to change 
ager if necessary, in order to prevent 
price from going up or down too 
far. After months of discussion the quo- 
tas for this year have just been set. 
They are ten per cent higher than they 
were last year. 

Western Hemisphere economists are 
watching this coffee agreement anx- 
e same thing 
may be tried with other products. Pro- 
posed plans for cotton and cacao are 


already being worked out. 


© Where Did Our Neigh- 
bors Get Their Names? 


(Concluded ) 


Haiti: Indian name meaning “the moun- 
tainous country.” 

Hondaras: May be derived from the Span- 
ish word onda (wave), because of the 
undulating, forest-crowned hills of the 
Caribbean coast. 

Mexico: Named for the Aztec war god 
Mexitli. 

Nicaragua: Is said to have been named 
after an Indian chief called Nicarao or 
Nicaragua who was at one time power- 
ful in the country. 

Panama: An Indian word meaning “plenty 
of fish.” 

Paraguay: Indian name of uncertain 
origin. Some scholars derive it from 
words meaning “crowned with paim 
leaves.” 

Peru: Exact meaning unknown. May be 
corruption of an Indian word pelu 
(river). 

El Salvador: Spanish tor The Savior. 

Uruguay: Another Indian name whose 
exact meaning is unknown. It may come 
from the word uru, a small bird found 
in this region in great numbers. 

Venezuela: Little Venice. The houses of 
the Indians perched over Lake Mara- 
caibo reminded the Spaniards of Venice. 


‘ 
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the Western Hemisphere 
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© New Horizons 


There are countless books on Latin 
America. There are many Latin American 
radio programs. Now we have a radio pro- 


‘a book which can be used 


gram an 
together. The program, “New _ Hori- 
zons,” is part of Columbia Broadcasting 


System’s School of the Air of the Americas. 
It began thirteen years ago as a continuous 
daily series of nation-wide broadcasts to 
schools in the United States. In 1940 it 
was extended to the other Americas. 

The book is Lands of New World Neigh- 
bors, by Hans Christian Adamson (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $2.75). Each chapter closely 
parallels one of the 26 hans, a It is 
packed with information about all the 
Americas. 






© American Odyssey 


Snakes and jungles are no longer 
the true picture of South America. Two 
Americans, Paul Pleiss, former major 
in the United States Army, and Her- 
bert C. Lanks, yriter on Latin America, 
found this out by driving an automobile 
through the length of the continent. 

They started from La Guaira, Vene- 
zuela. After crossing the northern part 
of South America they drove down the 
west coast to the Strait of Magellan. 
Then they came up the eastern side to 
Rio de Janeiro. 

From the low, tropical country of 
Venezuela they climbed into the high, 
cold Andes. 

Next they came to the hot, dusty 
desert wastes along the coasts of Peru 
and Chile. After that they battled their 
way across windswept Patagonia. 

The men found they could buy gaso- 
line along the way, but carried a re- 
serve tank. On most of the roads they 
met a fair amount of auto traffic. 
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S. O. S. (SAVE OUR SEALS)! 


I meet my mates in the morning, a 
broken, scattered band. 

Men shoot us in the water and club us 
on the land; 

Men drive us to the Salt House like 
silly sheep and, tame 

And still we sing Lukannon — before 
the sealers came! ‘ 


S einem lines from Kipling tell of the 
annual seal uni on the Pribilof 
Archipelago, the barren group of vol- 
canic islands in the Bering Sea that are 
the breeding places of the Alaska seal 
(see also Poetry Album, p. 22, Com- 
bined Edition). 

Each May hordes of huge bull seals 
swim down from their winter haunts in 
the North Pacific. then battle bloodily 
on the rocky ledges for choice places on 
which to set up their harems. Weeks 
later the females and their pups come 
up from the south. Each of the shaggy 
600-pcund males has about 40 wives 


Only the “bachelurs’ are killed for their 
fur. In the fall they are off for the seas 


again. r 


Sealing is prortable for the United — 


States. Through leasing sealing rights, 
by 1910 we had acquired a revenue of 
over 9 billion dollars. This is almost one 
and a half times what we paid Russia 
for all of Alaska. 

But before 1911 the hunting was car- 
ried on wastefully. By that year the vast 
herds had shrunk from 2 million to 
125,000. The sealers hunted in a way 
called pelagic sealing. They shot young 
females and pups, as well as males, 
while the animals were at sea. 

“Pelagic sealing,” explains Ward T. 
Bower, chief of the Division of Alaskan 
Fisheries of the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, “draws heavily upon the paee 
female seals. If the mother is kill 
while at sea for food within a few weeks 
after birth of her pup (and the mothers 





A. MARCH OF EVENTS (P. 4) 
Complete the statement by filling in 

the blanks. 

1. The former Foreign Commissar of 
Soviet Russia, to be Ambassador ¢o 
this country, is 

. The Japanese seven points would 
ask the Unite” States to withdraw 
support of and give 
support to Japan’s —________.. 

. When the Treasury asked for new 
taxes, congressmen suggested ac- 
tion should firs be taken on 





. The plan of a confederation for eco- 
nomic cooperation between Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Greece was worked out by the 


5. The sinking of the Reuben James 
raised the number of naval casual- 


ties of the U. S. to over 


B. FOOD AND THE FARMER (P. 9) 
Underline ihe best answer to each 
statement. 

1. During 1941, the amount of food 
oing to Britain will be worth (a) 
110 million, (b) one half billion 

dollars, (c) $1% billion. 

. The food production’ policies of the 
Department of Agriculture will be 
(a) continued as they are, (b) 
dropped completely, (c) revised 
substantially. 

. 1942 should see some increases in 
production of (a) pigs and fresh 
vegetables, (b) wheat and tobacco, 
(c) cotton. 

. The farmer committees workin 
with the De ent of Agriculture 
(a) work for legislation to raise 





What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teachers’ Edition) 


farm prices, (b) plan limitation of 
production of products of which 
there are surpluses, (c) collect food 
to send to Britain. 

. Farm prices are now (a) below the 
1920 level, (b) at the 1920 level, 
(c) above the 1920 level. 


C. GRAPH READING (See graph 
on page 12) 


Circle T if the statement is true, F 
if it is false. 

1. T F_ Each “worker” symbol repre- 
sents 1/10 of total available 
labor force. 

2.T F This graph shows the ex- 
pected increase in defense 
production and labor force, 
1941-1944. 

_ By 1944 we should be pro- 
ducing $50 billion of defense 
goods, according to this 
graph. 

By 1944 the amount of na- 
tional income for normal pro- 
duction will be cut in half. 
By 1944 fewer workers will 
be engaged in normal pro- 
duction than in defense pro- 
duction. 

The number of workers en- 

- gaged in defense production 

in 1942 will be over twice 
those so engaged in 1941. 
This rate of increase in num- 
ber of defense workers will 
continue each year. 
Normal production will de- 
crease at the same rate that 
defense production increases, 
1941-1944. 
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frequently go 150 miles to sea to obtain 
food), it means death by starvation for 
the pup, as the femele will nurse none 
but her own pup. re 

“The killing of temale seals on their 
northward migration also means the loss 
of unborn pups. Ancther wasteful prac- 
tice in — sealing is that only about 
one out of five animals killed actually is 
recovered by the hunters before the 
carcass sinks.” 

Pelagic sealing had to be stopped if 
the seals were not to become extinct. 
In 1911 an international convention was 
signed by the United States, Japan, 
Great Britain and Russia. 

Under this agreement, the United 
States each year turned over to Japan 
15 per cent of the cash obtained from 
the sale of the skins taken on the Prib- 
ilof Islands, and 15 per cent of the skins 
were turned over to the Canadian gov- 
ernment. Of the skins taken on Japanese 


_and Russian breeding grounds, Russia 


gave 15 per cent euch to Japan and 
Canada. Japan gave 10 per cent each to 
the United States, Canada and Russia. 

The skins taken in the Pribilof islands 
by our Fish and Wild Life Service em- 
ployees are sold at public auction in St. 
Louis. 

This unique agreement was regarded 
as the outstanding achievement in wild- 
life conservation through international 
cooperation. 

Now the convention has been ended 
by action of Japan. On October 23, after 
giving a year’s notice, Japan refused to 
cooperate any longer and withdrew. She 
said she would go back to pelagic hunt- 
ing. The Japanese government explained 
that the large hordes of seals are eating 
squid and devilfish in Japanese waters. 
And the Japanese depend upon sea life 
for much of their food. 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has not given up hope of saving the seal 
herds. An ocean survey has been under- 
taken to study the migratory and feed- 
ing habits of the seals. The schooner 
Black Douglas sailed two weeks ago 
from Savannah on a voyage that will 
last several years. Scientists plan to 
brand 10,000 seals and track their mi- 


: eo habits. In this way they will 


whether the seals cruise to Japan’s 
shores and eat fis) in Japanese waters. 








One of the worst times to be 
homesick is Thanksgiving — 
especially if you've got a fine 
girl like Laura to remember 


EZRA’S THANKSGIVIN’ 


OUT WEST 


ZRA had written a letter to the 
be home folks, and in it he had 
complained that never before 
had he spent such a weary, lonesome 
day as this Thanksgiving day had 
been. Having finished this letter, he 
sat for a long time gazing idly into 
the open fire that snapped cinders 
all over the hearthstone and sent its 
red forks dancing up the chimney to 
join the winds that frolicked and 
gambolled across the Kansas prairies 
that raw November night. It had 
rained hard all day, and was cold; 
and although the open fire made 
every honest effort to be cheerful, 
Ezra, as he sat in front of it in the 
wooden rocker and looked down into 
the glowing embers, experienced a 
dreadful feeling of loneliness and 
homesickness. 

“Tm sick o Kansas,” said Ezra to 
himself. “Here I've been in this 
plaguey country for goin’ on a year, 
and — yes, I’m sick of it, powerful 
sick of it. What a miser’ble Thanks- 


givin’ this has been! They don’t know. 


what Thanksgivin’ is out this way. 
I wish I was back in ol’ Mass’chu- 
setts — that’s the country for me, and 
7 hev the kind o’ Thanksgivin’ I 
ike!” 

Musing in this strain, while the 
rain went patter-patter on the win- 
dow-panes, Ezra saw a strange sight 
in the lace, — yes, right among 
the embers and the crackling flames 
Ezra saw a strange, beautiful pic- 
ture unfold and spread itself out fike 
a panorama. 

(941 words to end of column) 


By Eugene Field 


“How very wonderful!” murmured 
the young man. Yet he did not take 
his eyes away, for the picture 
soothed him. 

“It is a pictur’ of long ago,” said 
Ezra, softly. “I had like to forgot it, 
but now #t comes back to me as 
nat'ral-like as an ol’ friend. An’ I 
seem be a part of it an’ the feelin’ 
of that time comes back with the 
pictur’, too.” 

Ezra did not stir. His head rested 
upon his hand, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the shadows in the fire. 

“It is a pictur’ of the ol’ home,” 
said Ezra to himself. “I am back 
there in Belchertown, with the 
Holyoke hills up north an’ the Berk- 
shire mountains a loomin’ up gray 
an’ misty-like in the westera horizon. 
Seems as if it wuz early mornin’; 
everything is still, and it is so cold 
when we boys crawl out o’ bed that, 
if it wuzn't Thanksgivin’, we'd crawl 
back again an’ wait for Mother to 
call us. But it is Thanksgivin’ mornin’, 


_an’ we're goin’ skatin’ down on the 


pond. The squealin’ o' the pigs has 


told us it is five o'clock, and we must. 


hurry; we're goin’ to call by for the 
Dickerson boys an’ Hiram Peabody, 
an’ we've got to hyper! Brother Amos 
gets on about half o' my clo’es, and 
I get on ‘bout half o’ his, but it’s all 
the same; they are stout, warm 
clo’es, and they're big enough to fit 
any of us boys, — Mother looked out 
for that when she made ‘em. When 
we go downstairs we find the girls 
there, all bundled up nice an’ warm, 
(516 words to end of column) 
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“Laura thinks she sees a mouse, an’ she 
trembles an’ wants to jump up on the 
pork bar’'l, but | tell her there sha‘n’t 
no mouse hurt her while I’m around.” 


— Mary an’ Helen an’ Cousin Irene. 
They're goin’ with us, an’ we all start 
out tiptoe and quiet-like so’s not to 
wake up the ol folks. The ground is 
frozen hard; we stub our toes on the 
frozen ruts in the road. When we 
come to the minister's house, Laura 
is standin’ on the front stoop, a-wait- 
in’ for us. Laura is the minister’s 
daughter. She’s a friend o' Sister 
Helen’s — pretty as a dagerr'otype, 
an’ gentle-like and tender. Laura lets 
me carry her skates, an’ I’m glad of 
it, although I have my hands full al- 
ready with the lantern, the hockies, 
and the rest. Hiram Peabody keeps 
us waitin’, for he has overslept him- 
self, an’ when he comes trottin’ out 
at last the girls make fun of him, — 
all except Sister Mary, an’ she sort 0 
sticks up for Hiram, an’ we kind o’ 
calc’late we know the reason why. 
“And now,” said Ezra, softly, “the 
pictur’ changes; seems as if I could 
see the pond. The ice is like a black 
lookin’-glass, and Hiram Peabody 
slips 5 the first thing, an’ down he 
comes lickety-split, an’ we all laugh, 
— except Sister Mary, an’ she says it 
is very implite to laugh at other 
folks’ misfortunes. Ough! how cold 
it is, and how my fingers ache with 
the frost when I take off my mittens 
to strap on Laura’s skates! But, oh, 
how my cheeks burn! And how care- 
ful I am not to hurt Laura, an’ how 
I ask her if that's ‘tight enough,’ an’ 
how she tells me ‘jist a little tighter, 
and how we two keep foolin’ along 
till the others hev gone an’ we are left 
(700 words to end of page) 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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alone! An’ how quick I get my own 
skates strapped on—none o' your new- 
fangled skates with springs an’ plates an’ 
clamps an’ such, but honest, ol’-fash- 
ioned wooden ones with steel runners 
that curl up over my toes an’ have a 
bright brass button on the end! How I 
strap ‘em and lash ‘em and buckle ‘em 
on! An’ Laura waits for me an’ tells me 
to be sure to get ‘em on tight enough— 
why, bless me! after I once got em 
strap on, if them skates hed come 
off, the feet wud ha’ come with ‘em! 
An’ now away we go—Laura an’ me. 
Around the bend—near the medder 
where Si Barker's dog killed a wood- 
chuck last summer—we meet the rest. 
We forget al] about the cold. We run 
races an’ play snap the whip, an’ cut all 
sorts 0’ didoes, a... we never mind the 
pick’rel weed that is froze in on the ice 
an’ trips us up <very time we cut the 
outside edge: an’ then we boys jump 
over the air-holes, an’ the girls stan’ by 
an’ scream an’ tell us they know we're 
agoin’ to drownd vurselves. So the hours. 
go, an’ it is sun-up at last an’ Sister 
Helen says we must be getting home. 

“Seems now,” continued Ezra, mus- 
ingly—“seems now as if I could see us 
all at breakfast. The race on the pond 
has made us hungry, and Mother says 
she never knew anybody else’s boys that 
had such capac’ties as hers. It is the 
Yankee Thanksgivin’ breakfast—sausages 
an’ fried potatoes, an’ buckwheat cakes 
an’ syrup—maple syrup, mind ye, for 
Father has his own sugar bush, and 
there was a big run o sap last season: 
Mother says, ‘Ezry an’ Amos, won’t you 
never get through eatin’? We want to 
clear off the table, for there’s pies to 
make, an’ nuts to crack, and laws sakes 
alive! the turkey’s got to be stuffed yit!’ 
Then how we all fly around! Mother 
sends Helen up into the attic to get a 
squash while Mary’s makin’ the pie- 
crust. Amos an’ I crack the walnuts— 
they call ‘em hickory nuts out in this 
pesky country of sagebrush and pasture 
land. The walnuts are hard, and it’s all 
we can do to crack ’em. Ev'ry once ’n a 
while one on ‘em slips outer our fingers 
an’ goes dancin’ over the floor or fies 
into the pan Helen i: squeezin’ pumpkin 
into through the col’nder. There is 
bustle everywhere, the rattle uv pans an’ 
the clatter of dishes; an’ the new kitch’n 
stove begins to warm up an’ git red, till 
Helen loses her wits an’ is flustered, an’ 
* sez she never could git the hang o’ that 
stove’s dampers. 


“The pictur’ in the firelight changes 
now, said Ezra, “an’ seems as if I wuz 
in the old frame meetin’-house. The 
meetin’-house is on the hill, and meetin’ 
begins at half pas’ ten. Our pew is well 
up in front—seems as if I could see it 
now. It has a long red cushion on the 
seat, and in the hymn-book rack there 
is a Bible an’ a couple of Psalmodies. 


We walk up th: aisle slow, and Mother 
oes in first; then comes Mary, then me, 
then Helen. then Amos, and. then 


Father. Father thinks it is jest as well to 
have one o’ the girls set in between me 
an’ Amos. The meetin’-house is full, for 
everybody goes to meetin’ Thanksgivin’ 
day. The minister reads the proclama- 
tion an’ makes a prayer, an’ then he 
gives out a psalm, an’ we all stan’ up an’ 


About EUGENE FIELD 


Eugene Field, poet, humorist, story 
writer, newspaperman, was born in St. 
Louis, Missouri (1850). When he was 
six his mother died, and Eugene -and 
his older brother were sent to live with 
an aunt in Ambherst, Massachusetts. 
There he stayed until he was almost 
twenty years old, going first to a pri- 
vate school, then for two years to Wil- 
liams College. In 1870 young Field 
followed his brother to the University 
of Missouri, in his native state. There- 
after, the story goes, Field always con- 
sidered himself a Westerner, born and 
bred. As this tale shows, however, he 
was a Westerner who, like the Ezra 
he writes about, had his moments of 
deep homesickness for the New England 
he had grown up in. 

Eugene Field worked on papers in 
St. Joseph and St. Louis, in Kansas City 
and Denver before he joined the Chi- 
cago Morning News (later re-named the 
Record) where he stayed until his un- 
timely death at the age of forty-five. 
One of the earliest columnists, his de- 
partment, “Sharps and Flats,” was na- 
tionally famous. But he will probably 
always be best known for those two 
nursery poems, “Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod” and “Little Boy Blue’ on which 
so many American children have grown 


up. 





turn ‘round an’ join the choir. Sam 
Merritt has come up from Palmer to 
spend Thanksgivin’ with the ol’ folks, 
an’ he is singin’ tenor today in his ol’ 
place in the choir. Some folks say he 
sings wonderful well, but I don’t like 
Sam’s voice. Laura sings soprano in the 
choir, and Sam stands next to her an’ 
holds the book. 

“An’ then,” continues Ezra in his 
revery, “when the last hymn is given out 
an’ we stan’ up agin ar’ join the choir, 
I am glad to see that Laura is singin’ 
outer the book with Miss Hubbard, the 
alto. An’ goin’,oui o’ meetin’ I kind of 
edge up to Laur: and ask her if I kin 
have the pleasure of seein’ her home. 

“An’ now we boys all go out on the 
Common to play ball. The Enfield boys 
have come over, and, as all the Hamp- 
shire county folks know, they are tough 
fellers to beat. Gcrham Polly keeps tally, 
because he has got the newest jack- 
knife,——oh, how slick it whittles the 
old broom-handle Gorham picked up 
in Packard’s store an’ brought along jest 
to keep tally on! It is a great game of 
ball; bats are brvad and light, and 
the ball is small and soft. But the En- 
field boys beat us at last; leastwise they 
make 70 tallies to our 58, when Heman 
Fitts knocks the ball over into Aunt 
Dorcas Eastman’s yard, and Aunt Dor- 
cas comes out an’ picks up the ball an’ 
takes it into the house, an’ we have to 


stop playin’ 
“Then we all go home, for Thanks- 
vin’ dinner is ready Two long tables 
ave been made into one, and one of 
the big tablecloths Gran’ma had when 
she set up housekeepin’ is spread over 
‘em both. We all set round — Father, 
Mother, Aunt Lydia Holbrook, Uncle 
Jason, Mary, Helen, Tryphena Foster, 
Amos, and me. How big an’ brown the 
turkey is, and how good it smells. 
There are bounteous dishes of mashed 
potato, turnip, an’ squash, and the 


celery is very white and cold, the 


biscuits are light an’ hot, and the 
stewed cranberries are red as Laura’s 
cheeks. Amos and I get the drumsticks; 
Mary wants the wishbone to put over 
the door for Hiram, but Helen gets it. 
Poor Mary, she always did have to give 
up to ‘rushin’ Helen,’ as we call her. The 
pies—oh, what pies mother makes; no 
dyspepsia in ‘em, but good-nature an’ 
good health an’ hospitality! Pumpkin 
pies, mince an’ apple too, and then a 
big dish of pippins an’ russets an’ bell- 
flowers, an’, last of all, walnuts with 
cider from the Zebrina Dickerson farm! 
I tell ye, there’s a Thanksgivin’ dinner 
for ye! that’s what we get in old Belch- 
ertown; an’ that’s the kind of livin’ that 
makes the Yankees so all-fired good an’ 
smart. 

“But the best of all,” said Ezra, very 
softly to himself,— “oh, yes, the best 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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“TM THANKFUL I'M AN AMERICAN!" 


A Radio Interview with Efrem Zimbalist, in Which the Great 
Violinist Tells Us What It Means to Him to Be a Citizen of 
Our Country 


NNOUNCER: I’m an American! . . . 
A United States Department of 
Justice in cooperation with the 
National Broadcasting Company pre- 
sents a program for all Americans — 
from Plymouth Rock to Ellis Island! We 
have invited a number of distinguished 
naturalized citizens to talk about their 
American citizenship. Today we are 
honored by having here in the studio as 
guest of the “I’m an American!” pro- 
gram, the distinguished violinist, beloved 
by all Americans. . . . Mr. Efrem Zim- 
balist. For more than twenty-five years, 
Mr. Zimbalist has devoted his great gifts 
and his tireless efforts to the creation 
of an American musical culture. Mr. 
Zimbalist and his wife, the late beloved 
Alma Gluck of concert and opera fame, 
and herself a naturalized American, 
both throughout their careers did much 
to popularize the music of their adopted 
land. Now he will discuss with Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Marshall, District Director of the 
United States Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service what it means to artists, 
foreign-born or native, to say “I’m an 
American!” 


MARSHALL: Mr. Zimbalist, we have 
had many distinguished foreign-born 
Americans as our guests on this pro- 
gram, but I believe that you are our 
first violinist. You have been with us 
so long that we've come to take you 
for granted as a citizen. Let’s see, how 
long have you been in America? 

ZIMB T: I came here first in 
1911, Mr. Marshall, thirty years ago, 
on a concert tour. I didn’t expect to stay 
when I came, but within a very short 
time I had taken out my first papers: 
| have been an American for twenty- 


five years now. 
MARSHALL: You were born in Rus- 


sia, I believe? A country we are coming - 


to know better every day 


thing, the position of its musicians, 
painters and actors. Today these artists 
are the most cherished people in the 
U. S. S. R., given every opportunity to 
develop htt talents pa at their pitts 
for the benefit of the entire population. 
And as a result, modern art is develop- 
ing faster in the Soviet even than mod- 
ern ind : 

MARSHALL: Then as a boy you 
didn’t look forward toward America as 
the land of opportunity, like so many 
of those who finally emigrated here? 

ZIMBALIST: Not exactly. But Amer- 
ica represented to me three things—first 
Niagara Falls, second the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, and third the Boston Symphony. 
Orchestra! They were all classified in 
my mind among the wonders of the 
world. You see, even then America’s 
musical accomplishments were known 
in the farthest corners of the earth. To- 
day, also, America has the finest sym- 
phony orchestras, and the greatest sing- 
ers, violinists and pianists to be found 
in any country. 


MARSHALL: But when you read the 


names of the members of our great 
symphony organizations they seem to 
prove that we have to import our musi- 
cians, and that few of them are native- 
born Americans with a long residence 
in this country: How do you explain 
this, Mr. Zimbalist? 

ZIMBALIST: I think that the answer 
is simple and significant, Mr. Marshall. 
It is a connected with our Amer- 
ican attitude toward life and our own 
destiny, the attitude of a pioneer race 
which has cleared a continent and built 
up an amaziag civilization in the short- 
est ible time. These achievements 
would have been impossible without a 
certain national impatience, a desire for 
quick success, with amazing material 
reward, and the generous acclaim of the 
public for those who showed their 
ability to get ahead in the world. Natur- 


ally young people brought up in such 


an atmosphere of y competition 


and incentive have had a tendency to 
choose the careers which offered possi- 
bilities for quick success and financial 
advantage. And unfortunately music is 
not such a career. To become a finished 


performer one must devote years of 
study and practice, without any surety 





Efrem Zimbalist 


tion of achievement, and in joy at shar- 
ing his gift with others. To be sure 
many artists do achieve financial suc- 
cess, but there is nothing sure about it, 
and I think that such success must al- 
ways be a secondary consideration—an 
unexpected good fortune. In the ver 

nature of art, its devotees cannot fol- 
low the profit motive or they will not 
be real artists at all. 

MARSHALL: That's certainly an in- 
teresting point of view on American 
custom and tradition, Mr. Zimbalist! 
The building of a great industrial em- 
~ in less than a century has un- 

oubtedly focused our attention as a 
nation on practical considerations. But 
won't you explain a little further why 
you say this attitude is significant at 
the present time? 

ZIMBALIST: I mean, Mr. Marshall, 
that America and the rest of the world 
is in a transition period today, it seems 
to me. The world is changing — we shall 
never return after this terrible war to 
the life which we have known. In all 
countries men and women will have to 
adapt themselves to new conditions, 
new ways of life, new attitudes toward 
themselves and each other. Values will 
aang, and goals will change. I think 
that the opportunities for any individual 
to become very rich will be less in this 
world of the future, while the opportun- 
ities for more people to have better 
lives will: be increased. This change 
from an individualistic concept of life 
to a social attitude will be felt more hy 
Americans than many other peoples in 
older, tireder lands who have long ago 
resigned themselves to a life in which 
there was little hope of material better- 
ment. That does not mean that these 
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peoples have not had other compensa- 
tions and ambitions which we Ameri- 


cans will have to learn to share. For one . 


thing we shall have more leisure and 
time to enjoy things which have no 
motive except enjoyment. 

MARSHALL: Do you, as an artist, 
Mr. Zimbalist, notice any difference in 
Americans’ attitude toward cultural 
things today? 

ZIMBALIST: Yes—in the last twelve 
years all forms of art have made great 
strides in America. Perhaps the Depres- 
sion helped this. The very difficulty of 
getting jobs that promised quick ad- 
vance and big money reward turned 
many young men and women to other 
forms of self-expression. I think that 
the W. P. A. art projects and the youth 
orchestras which resulted from the low- 
ered employment in industry have done 
a splendid work for the cause of a real 
American art. Thousands of talented 
young men and women have turned to 
music, painting, writing, and already it 
is easy to see a difference in our atti- 
tude toward these careers. Hundreds of 
youth orchestras are bringing gu 
music to the people in all parts of our 
country today. 

MARSHALL: As a musician, Mr. 
Zimbalist, do you believe that a coun- 
try with a mixed population, such as the 
United States, can ever develop a na- 
tional music? 

ZIMBALIST: I think America al- 
ready has a national music and a very 
excellent one. It has grown up natur- 
ally, in the songs and melodies of its 

ople, the mountaineer music, the cow- 
boy ballads, the work songs of the vari- 
ous occupation groups who helped to 
settle and build a nation—the lumber- 
men, railroad workers, fishermen, min- 
ers. Some of this simple and spontane- 
ous music has been discovered and 
popularized but there remains an enor- 
mous amount of it which has still to be 
given to the public. Then there are the 
songs of such native composers as 
Stephen Foster which any artist is 
proud to sing. Last year I arranged 
some of this national music of ours in 
“An American Symphony” which has 
been played on several concert pro- 
rams. 

MARSHALL: It used to be thought 
that a young American music student 
had to study abroad in order to become 
a 6 Rg artist. Is that still true 
today? 

ZIMBALIST: I don’t think it was 
ever really true, Mr. Marshall. But, of 
course, there are excellent teachers and 
conservatories in other countries, and 
they serve as an excuse for pleasant 
travel. If there ever was any prestige 
in having a foreign name or in being 
introduced to an audience as having 
studied abroad I think it is no longer 
true. My own school of music, the Cur- 


tis Institute in Philadelphia, and many 
other American conservatories of music 
are turning out as good professional 
musicians as any European institution. 

MARSHALL: What do you think the 
effect of the war will be on the culture 
of the countries which are obliged to 
devote all their efforts for a generation 
to fighting, or repairing the ravages of 
fighting? 

ZIMBALIST: I am afraid it will be 
very bad, at least temporarily. No dis- 
aster can destroy the human impulse to 
create beauty, but civilization may be 
set back unless some one country is able 
to carry it in trust forthe rest of the 
world. Musicians cannot be trained, 
composers cannot write music, and 
painters and poets cannot concentrate 
under blitzkrieg conditions. And so they 
are turning to America as the last place 
on a disordered globe where they can 
still find a place fit for their work. 
There has never in the history of the 
world been such a migration of intel- 
lectuals and artists as there is today to 
America. 

MARSHALL: Do you think that 
they will find the right conditions to 
carry on their work here in America 
because of our cosmopolitan popula- 
tion? 

ZIMBALIST: That, of course, is one 
reason why the intellectual refugee 
from European frightfulness will feel at 
home here. Another is the geographical 
richness of this great country. I remem- 
ber how it appeared to me on my first 
visit — it seemed to have every kind of 
scenery and climate that could be imag- 
ined. And it even had some aspects 


which no other land on the globe pos- . 


sesses, such as the painted deserts of 
Arizona and Nevada. I was particular] 
fascinated by these states and [ sti 
revisit them whenever I can find the 
time for a vacation. 

MARSHALL: Were you already es- 
tablished in your career as a musician 
when you came here first, Mr. Zimba- 
list? Did you find Americans good audi- 
ences? 

ZIMBALIST: Yes, they welcomed 
me like an old friend from the first. 
But I was prepared for America some- 
what by five years of living in England. 
Then, too, the first thing I did here 
was to fall in love and get married, 
which perhaps cast a rosy glow over 
my view of the country. At any rate, I 
decided almost immediately that I 
wanted to become an American citi- 
zen. I have always been glad that my 
children were born here and brought 
up away from the bewilderment and 
disillusion which has touched their 


we in the countries depleted by 
e World War, and which made these 
countries such easy prey to the 
cr promises of the totalitarians. 
Perhaps because my son and daughter 





are first generation Americans, with ~ 
their European background closer to — 
them than it is to young people whose — 
families have lived here for many years, — 
they are both keenly aware of their — 
good fortune in being young Americans — 
instead of taking their Pyrat. coc 
granted. My son was glad to be ed, 4 
in spite of his eagerness to begin a — 
hoped-for career on the stage. He real- ~ 
izes that the most important —- he 
can do at the moment is to d the © 
only form of government which offers ~ 
hope and the possibility of orderly and 
intelligent change. 4 
MARSHALL: I agree with you that 
these are the things we are preparing ~ 
to defend, and not the status quo. Or- ~ 
derly and intelligent change is the only 
war aim which can fire the imagina- 
tion of democratic youth today. 
ZIMBALIST: But the peace that 
must be made after this is all over 
is going to be more difficult to win 
than the war, and a greater test of our 
quality. I think that there is no easy 
way out of the world’s difficulties. - 
Democracy must shoulder the responsi- 
bility for the future of civilization be- 
cause it is the only flexible form of 
government which jncludes within itself 
the machinery for needed growth and 
change. It is like a musician’s career, 
never finished, always. needing care and 
practice and drudgery. And like an 
artist's career also, it must find its re- 
ward not in material gains, and benefit 
for itself, but in. the inspiration of a 
good life for everybody. America has a 
great opportunity to plan a future 
which will insure this, but she must 
face the task with vision and con- 
science, and not trust again, in com- 
promise, makeshift and patches. 


Reprinted by permission of the United 
States Department of Justice and of the 
National Broadcasting System. 


Thumbs Up 


One of the signs of the times is the 
“Hop in, soldier” automobile stickers put 
out by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis. 

The St. Louis “Y” is attempting to or- 

anize citizens in an effort to the 
tch-hiking youth in uniform w! army 

y does not leave him much cash for 

us tickets. 
The Christian Science Monitor 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Subject Matter for What? 


OW simple it would be to teach 
if there were a fool-proof se- 
quence of material which, if 

“learned,” would make the learner a 
competent citizen. Srancis Lord Bacon 
thought there were “subjects” as effec- 
tive for the mind and emotions as were 
exercises for physical ailments. Many 
still feel that competence in civic affairs 
will result from the “mastery” of certain 
academic disciplines. 

Educational thinkers have come to 
believe that no sequence of subject 
matter has any divine sanction. Studies 
of retention show that most learners 
forget the facts which are not firmly 
grounded in generalizations and use. 
Studies of transfer of training show that 
knowledge does not affect behavior in 
many new situations. If it is to have 
any real value for the learner, it 
must be the raw material of experience. 

Questions of “shall the materials of 
the social studies be fused or inte- 
grated?” seem to ‘lirect our attention to 
a small part of the process rather than 
the whole. The essential questions are: 
“What are we trying to do with boys 
and girls?” and “How can we modify 
the’ behavior of boys and girls effec- 
tively?” 

What are we trying to do with boys 
and girls? Attempts to define the pur- 
pose of education have centered in (a) 
the adaptation of children and youth to 
the culture of which they are a part, 
and (b) the understanding of and par- 
ticipation in democratic organization. 
The first implies a thorough knowledge 
of the aspects of culture as they affect 
the life of persons and skill in “doing 
better those desirable things which they 
will do anyway.” It must be reduced to 
specifics in dealing with children in a 
classroom. Young people must be able 
to recognize the >roblem areas in their 
own affairs and in their relation to adult 
life; they must be able to use skills in 
learning, problem solving, and doing; 
and they must have standards of indi- 
vidual and group behavior in order to 
evaluate their growth. The second ini- 
plies an understanding of democracy in 
all its aspects, a desire to participate 


democratically in society, and a skill in - 


such cooperation. 

How can we modity the behavior of 
boys and girls most effectively? If we 
define the aspects of behavior indicated 
above and set up criteria for the evalua- 
tion of growth, we will find that “learn- 
ing about” is a small part of the modi- 
fication of behavior. We find, first, that 
while the pupil is “learning about” he is 
also learning participation or with- 
drawal, pleasure in learning or dislike 
for study, critical thinking or acceptance 
of propaganda. We find, too, that he is 


“these are 


distinguishing between “school work” 
and “life.” The child does not learn 
what he is exposed to, but only what he 
is able to ae a part of his active per- 
sonality. This means that he learns effec- 
tively through his own self activity, sel- 
dom vicariously. 

In many of the curriculum reorgani- 
zations, attempts have been made to 
define the scope >f problems which re- 
late to American life and the place of 
the student therein. Virginia defines 
these as “social functions,’ Georgia as 
“persistent problems of living,” Missis- 
sippi as “areas of kuman activity and 
problems of life,” and California as 
“areas of experience.” In some cases 
roblems of adult life, in 
others problems of adolescents and chil- 
dren. In either case, the emphasis is on 
problems of living rather than the cate- 
gories of knowledge and the sequence 
of discipline. 

If we accept this curriculum philoso- 
phy, subject matter has a new place. It 
is a part of the educational process of 
aiding pupil growth in essential skills 
and attitudes through the study and 
solution of significant problems. Method 
determines the s of experiences 
which the student will plan and carry 
out and the types of materials of instruc- 
tion which will be used to contribute to 
those experiences. Subject matter, then, 
is the “raw material of experiences,” 
and written materials are one form of 
subject matter. Other forms are observa- 
tions, exhibits, actual processes, discus- 
sions, and lectures. 


A Specific Problem Area 


For illustration, let us see the place of 
subject matter in a study within the 
problem area of capital and labor. A 
number of problems in this area have a 
personal-social focus, among them: 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


In accordance with past custom, 
Scholastic will publish no issue on 
November 24. Although this falls 
about midway between the two 
Thanksgiving dates adopted in vari- 
ous states, it seems best from the 
standpoint of our complete publi- 
cation schedule. The semester will 
still include 16 full issues. 

The next issue will therefore 
reach the schools on or about Dec. 
1. Among other features in this is- 
sue will be: (1) Pictorial map of 
northwestern South America. (2) 
Today’s Trends in the Light of the 
Past: Labor and the Government. 
(3) Design for Reading: Il. The 
American Social Scene. (4) Results 
of student contest on “My Great- 
est Problem.” 











Should the CIO strike for a union shop 
in the captive coal mines? Should Con- 
gress enact legislation to forbid defense 
strikes? Should the Federal Government 
take over industries in which capital and 
labor cannot or will not settle their dis- 
putes? If the last named is the class 
problem, it is obvious that written ma- 
terials-relating to it may or may not be 
organized by disciplines. There is an 
economic aspect to the problem. Re- 
cently economics has contributed a rich 
literature on the part of labor in distribu- 
tion; but the problem is broader than 
that. Sociology includes a thorough anal- 
ysis of social groups and their interac- 
tion; but the problem is broader than 
that. Political science is full of literature 
analyzing the relation of government 
and business; but the problem is broader 
than that. History may bring many of 
these elements together and show the 
time element in solutions to the prob- 
lem; but this is not completely adequate. 
The fact of the matter is, that systematic 
knowledge seeks to understand prob- 
lems which are in all these areas. And 
when we leave scholastic writing and 
look at the literature of controversy, we 
find no such artificial division. 
If we are concerned with an active 
articipation in the solution of this prob- 
em, we must do more than “read about” 
it. We must see and talk to workers to 
understand their conditions of work and 
their social aims. We must hear from the 
employers. We must sift the “facts” and 
interpretations of interest groups and 
impartial analysts. We must see how 
solutions to these problems have worked 
out in the past and consider how pro- 
posed solutions might end. We must 
clarify our thinking by discussion with 
each other. 


In a classroom we are concerned with 
the pupil’s growth in problem solving, 
in democratic participation, in social 
sensitivity, and in appreciations of the 
worth of individuals and the group. As a 
part of this we will introduce all the 
subject matter which is pertinent. The 
literatures of history, economics, soci- 
ology, political science, and geography 
will be drawn upon for all they can 
offer. We need not object if it is ar- 
ranged according to scholastic patterns; 
that only offers other advantages in 
seeing how knowledge accumulates. The 
life of the community will contribute 
much of the subject matter which 
arouses the enthusiasms of young 
people. Sa 

Shall subject .natter be organized as 
logical disciplines? To do so assumes 
that the organization of scholarship is 
more important to adolescents and chil- 
dren than is their adaptation to their 
culture and their understanding of and 
participation in democratic living. 


JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
Cartoon Page (P. 3) 


These cartoons are typical of those 
which your students see each day or 
week in newspapers and magazines. 
Your class might discuss these ques- 
tions: 

1. How does Fitzpatrick express the 
keynote of the title? To what extent is 
this a fair statement? an exaggeration? 

2. How is this problem more com- 
plex than “either-or"? List, on the board, 
the various sub-topics of the main ques- 
tion, “isolation or intervention.” 

8. How do these cartoons help us to 
see the problem more clearly? Do they 
confuse the issues? 

4, List the problems which might 
be studied in your school or in your 
community forum which would aid in 
thinking this problem through. 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


Use these questions as “springboards” 
for further discussion: 

1. Why is the International Labor 
Organization important? 

2. Why has the Mayor of New York 
“the biggest political job next to the 
President’? 

8. Why is the price control problem 
a more important one to Congressmen 
than a second tax bill? 

4. How do the Japanese seven points 
relate to American policy in the Pacific? 

5. Why do the Railroad Brother- 
hoods have to wait 30 days before 
strike action can be taken? 


Today’s Trends: The Red Cross 

(P. 7) 

Have members of the Junior Red 
Cross chapter in your school present a 
program telling the work of the organi- 
zation and telling why all families 
should contribute to it. If you wish, 
have members of your class draw pic- 
tures on the board similar to those on 
this page to show local work done by 
the chapter in your community. If pos- 
sible, arrange to have a representative 
of the local chapter or regional office 
‘tell what is done in educational work 
as well as for relief. 


Pipelines of Empire (P. 8) 
Your study of transportation in the 


modern world will be more complete 
because of this presentation. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why are pipelines used for pur- 
poses for which trains and trucks are 
suitable? 

2. What are the usual uses of pipe- 
lines? 

3. How is the laying of pipelines 
speeded? 


4, Why are pipelines important to 
defense? 

5. Why should other defense needs 
interfere with pipeline extension? 


Pan-Americana (Pp. 14-15) 


One of our readers challenged our 
recent statement that there is no sec- 
ondary school text cn Latin American 
history and problems. This was based 
on the statement of Mr. Perdew who 
has made a careful analysis of current 
materials and upon our search for such 
materials over a period of years. We 
propose to make a careful check of all 
such materials, and invite teachers and 
publishers to send us titles of publica- 
tions which have proved useful. 


Panama 


Panama is important to the United - 


States. Our whole foreign policy hinges 
on the safety of this lifeline of our coun- 
try. This article serves as an introduc- 
tion to its history and problems. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What occurred on November 8, 
1903, which was of concern to Panama 
and the United States? 

2. Why should de la Guardia be 
more satisfactory to Panama and the 
United States than Arias? 

3. When was the Panama Canal be- 
gun? finished? 

4. How are we improving the Canal 
for defense? 


Questions for Further Investigation: 

1. How was the Canal built and 
operated? See Elsbree, Across the Isth- 
mus; Dimock, Govetnment-Operated 
Enterprises in the Panama Canal Zone; 
Panama Canal Office, The Panama 
Canal: Condensed Information (Free); 
Nicolay, Bridge of Water. 

2. What was the “Panama Incident”? 
See American iistory texts and Du Val, 
Cadiz to Cathay; Bishop, Panama, Past 
and Present. 

3. What is the importance of Pana- 
ma to the United States? See the sug- 
gested reference shelf in Scholastic, 
September 22, 1941, and McCain, 
United States and the Republic of Pana- 
ma; Siegfried, Suez and Panama; Rippy, 
The Caribbean Danger Zone. 


Farmers Man the Food Front 
(Pp. 9-10): 
Modern History, American History and 
Problems 
Teachers will remember the slogan, 
“Food will win the war.” Before you 
say, “This is where I came in—” note 
the new emphasis. From this, the class 
may go into a study of the “farm prob- 
lem” or “the consumer.” 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 


1. How will food “win the war”? 
“write the peace”? 








2. What are the food needs of 
Europe? | 

8. What safeguards have been. de- 
veloped to prevent a shock similar to 
that felt by farmers in 1918-1930? 

4. Is the rise in prices of farm prod- 
ucts likely to affect farmers adversely? 
Why or why not? 

5. Is there any indication that our 
diet will improve during this war? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

1. What are the main agricultural 
areas and their products? See commer- 
cial and economic geographies and 
Brinser’s Our Use of the Land. 

2. What were the farm problems of 
the 1920’sP See film, “The Plow That 
Broke the Plains”; Hacker, Modley, and 
Taylor’s The United States: A Graphic 
History; Stuart Chase, Rich Land, Poor 
Land; President’s Committee on Re- 
cent Social Trends, Recent Social 
Trends. 

8. What is the tenancy problem in 
the United States? See Caldwell and 
Bourke-White, You Have Seen Their 
Faces, Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. 


Our American Heritage: A New 
Colonial System (P. 11) 


American History: 

Dr. Commager points out the impor- 
tance to America of the decisions made 
regarding the western land and its set- 
lers. The Northwest Ordinance was a 
significant step in the extension of our 
democracy. 

Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. Study, in your text, the conflict- 
ing claims to the western lands. How 
did these have the seeds of discord? 

2. How were these claims settled? 

8. Have members of your class 
bring in letters or stories of the settle- 
ment of these western lands. How do 
these tell the story of the growth of 
these states? 

4. Study the major provisions of the 
Northwest Ordinance. How are these 
significant extensions of democracy? 

_ 5. Show, by map, the extension of 
statehood. 


Behind the Headlines: After De- 
fense, What? (Pp. 12-13) 


Economics, Modern Problems, Ameri- 
can History 

In the minds of administration, labor 
and industrial leaders and most citizens 
is the problem, “After the war, what?” 
This can be argued to the detriment of 
defense, but it must be faced. The Gos- 
lins raise some important questions and 
indicate interesting answers. 

Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What evidence is there that there 
will be a serious post-war problem of 
employment and economic expansion? 

2. What mechanical advances 












hel to cushion the shock of the - 
oe of 1918-30? What 
might take this function after this war? 

3. How were investments used in 
1918-30? What new ways of investing 
funds have we perfected which might 
be used after this war? 

4. What will be the material needs 
of Europe at the conclusion of hostili- 
ties? Which of these can the Americas 
fillP 
Questions for Further Investigation: 

1. What developments, in addition 
to housing, might furnish the base for 
post-war industrial expansion? See 
Technological Trends and National 
Policy, report of the National Resources 
Committee. . 

2. How did American action trom 
1918 to 1930, show that too few under- 
stood that “trade is a two-way street.’ 


Materials for Teachers 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR ARMY 

A compilation of recent publications on 
the changes which have taken place in 
our army in recent years has been pre- 
pared by the New York Public Library 
“Our New Army,” by Leslie W Dunlap 
will prove valuable in such a study 
N. A. M. BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The National Association of Manutac- 
turers, sponsor of the Robey report on 
textbooks, has published a good deal ot 
material for use in the schools. These in- 
clude pamphlets, reports, and addresses 
by industrial leaders on economic condi- 
tions and programs. They also distribute 
audio-visual materials. These are listed in 
a “Bibliography of Economic and Social 
Material,” and may be obtained from the 
Association, 14 West 49th St., New York 
City. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


May Morning (P. 25) 


For All English Classes 


Before assigning this tor outside read- 
ing, rouse student interest by chatting 
about its subject matter. Say that it is 
a story about a young girl whose entire 
life was changed when she made one 
purchase with a two dollar birthday 
present. Ask the class to volunteer to 
name some objects which they would 
buy, if they had two dollars—objects 


that might make some change in their: 


lives. This discussion will have a double 
purpose: it will rouse interest in the 
story, and it will give you a closer in- 
sight into your students’ aims and de- 
sires. 

Follow up the outside reading by 
asking the students, during the next 
class meeting, to write two or three 
paragraphs on this theme: (For the 
girls) “If I had been Mary, I would 
have bought... . (For the boys) If 
I had two dollars, ‘ would buy... .” 
Read the best of these papers aloud, but 


mp complete anonymity for their 
autho 


rs. 


Poetry Album (P. 22) 


For History of Literature Classes 


The photoplay has done much of late 
to _— Kipling back into the wide and 
general popularity that was his during 
his lifetime. Draw on the glamor of 
the movies; tell the class that Kipling’s 
sense of grandeur, color, and romance 
have made him dear to the movie 
moguls. Remind them that Gunga Din 
was a spectacle feature some three years 
ago, and that this winter Sabu will be 
giving us a full-length picture of Kip- 
ling’s Jungle Boy. 

Point out that there’s much of this 
vigor, raw color, and romantic excite- 
ment in Kipling’s poems. Then read the 
Poetr Album aloud. asking the entire 
class to join in for a noisy choral reading 
of the “Rhyme of the Three Sealers.” 

ge a committee of three to go 
to the library and bring to the class 
more of Kiplin ’s poetry. Read aloud 
the poems listed in this week’s Album, 
and any others you may choose. 

Outside assignment: A “theme” ot 
four or five paragraphs, discussing the 
subject: “Why I like (or do not like) 
Kipling’s poetry better than Hous- 
man’s. 


Round Table (P. 21) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Assign this for outside reading. An- 
nounce that there will be class discus- 
sions based on this page, and ask each 
student to select the poem he likes best 
and to come prepared (with a few 
notes) to defend his choice against all 
comers. 

Before opening class discussion, make 
sure that students know that these 
poems have been selected for reading 
on the “Between the Bookends” pro- 
gram, to be broadcast Friday, Nov. 21, 
at 1:15 EST, over the Blue Network. 
If possible, arrange for listening-in with 
the entire class. Point out that all poems 
submitted to the Round Table are elig- 
ible for this honor. 

Poems selected for the Ted Malone 
program should not be considered auto- 
matically the best of the work published 


‘in the Round Table. A radio audience 


takes its poetry more or less on the 
wing. It cannot offer the concentration 
and reconsideration which a reader 
gives to a printed page. So it is the 
lighter, the more striking, and perhaps 
the more obvious verse which gains a 
place on this program. A subtle piece 
of work will have less chance, because 
its virtues are less likely to jump up and 
hit a listener straight in the ear. So, to 
be omitted from the radio collection by 
no means signifies that the quality of 
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any omitted poem is less than that of 
any selected one. 

Spend the next period in chatty, cas- 
ual discussion of the poems. Allow 
everybody to get at least one word in. 
Encourage the voicing of opposite 
opinions, and permit the cons to speak 
as fully as the pros. Don’t try to come 
to any set decision as to which poem 
is best; and mould discussion only inso- 
far as it will bring out certain principles 
of criticism. Such a discussion will be 
helpful to you, too. It will give you a 
clarification of the tastes and attitudes 
of your students. 


I’m Thankful Pm an American 
(P. 19) 


For Spoken English Classes and 
To Integrate English and Social 
Studies. 

With a little preparation, an exciting 
and rewarding period can be built 
around this interview. If there is a 
phonograph in the school, borrow it and 
some of the Zimbalist and Gluck-Zim- 
balist records for the occasion. To il- 
lustrate what Zimbalist means by 
“American Music,” secure also some 
selections from Carl Sandburg’s Ameri- 
can Song Bag album. 

Assign two good readers to take the 
roles of Zimbalist and Marshall. Ask 
them to read through the interview once 
or twice together, to insure a smooth 
performance. Begin the program with 
a playing of the records, follow with the 
interview, and devote the remainder of 
the period to an open forum discussion. 
Opening question: What qualities in 
Zimbalist’s character make him as valu- 
able to America as America is to him? 
Bring out the following: his rich appre- 
ciation for the culture of his new coun- 
try, its people, and its geography; his 
complete lack of “continental” snobbery; 
his humbleness as an artist and his will- 
ingness to work hard and accept small 
returns. 

Outside assignment: During a week's 
period, ask students to skim through 
each issue of the daily paper and to 
extract from it the names of new Amer- 
ican citizens (refugees or those who left 
Europe in their childhood) who are 
contributing to American culture. Ask 
them to list the names, and, when the 
papers are collected, read some of the 
most exhaustive lists and comment upon 
the contributions of those named. 

For further work on this subject, see 
the entirety of the collection, I Am an 
American, edited by Robert Spiers 
Benjamin, Alliance Book Corporation, 
N. Y., 1941. 


Ezra’s Thanksgivin’ Out West 
(P. 17) 


For All English Classes 


The chief charm of this retrospective 
little essay is its ability to recreate a 
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We apologize to our mailman.. 


Hundreds of Home Economists have requested copies 
of Canco’s new booklet, “Help Make America Strong.’ 





































C= WE OUGHT to apologize to 
our shipping room, too, because 
they’ve had to mail out over 100,000 
copies of this new booklet. 







Have you heard about it’ 





“Help Make America Strong” was 
designed to be helpful in any of your 
courses which tie in with the Na- 
tional Program on Nutrition. Here, 
just to give you an idea, are some of 
the topics it covers: 








.... interpretation of government- 
approved diet as outlined at the 
National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense... 


+ +..& simple explanation of basic 
nutritional facts... 









.... a clear discussion of what the 
major vitamins and minerals do for 
you, and lists of foods from which 
you'll get each one... 

















-... sample, economical, nes $-1141 
well-balanced menus... oe ee _ 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
....and many more in- 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
formative subjects! Please enter my order for......... copies of ‘Help Make 
Your copies of “Help America Strong. 





Make America Strong” 
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you in jig time. 











pleasant past. It is at least fifty years 
old, and the means and manners of 
celebrating Thanksgiving have under. 
gone many changes since it was written. 
But it has a direct appeal for young 
people, since Ezra is remembering the 
Thanksgivings of his adolescent days. 
Tell the class that the essay discusses 
the moods and experiences of a young 
boy, including an early love affair. Then 
ask them to read it carefully. Request 
that, while they read, they compare the 
Thanksgiving of Ezra’s youth with their 
own modern Thanksgivings. Ask them 
to check traditional ceremonies and 
amusements no longer in use. 

When they have finished reading, de- 
vote the rest of the period to discussion 
of the checked items. Would stil] 
be fun? What does the absence of such 
items today show about changes in 
American life? What new ceremonies 
and amusements have we invented to 
take the place of the lost ones? 


Follow-up assignment: Ask students 
to write a “theme” on this subject: 
“What I will remember of my modern 
Thanksgivings.” Read the best of these 
little essays aloud in class. 


To Improve Reading Skills 

On page 3-T of our issue of Novem- 
ber 3-8, you will find directions for 
using the numbered columns in order 
to rate and improve a speed in 
your class. However, speed alone is not 
virtue. Comprehension must grow with 
it. Test comprehension with the follow- 
ing questions. Any student who cannot 
answer 70% of them should be advised 
to slow down. All questions. are True 
or False. 1. Ezra never had a happier 
Thanksgiving than the one he spent 
away from home. (F) 2. Ezra was very 
fond of Kansas. (F) 3. Ezra was lucky 
in having no sisters. (F) 4. The girls 


‘were up and ready before the boys on 


Thanksgiving morning. (T) 5. The 
whole family went to a football game. 
(F) 6. Ezra was in love with Laura. 
(T) 7. Ezra was never jealous of any 
of Laura’s other boy acquaintances. (F) 
8. Helen was not in love with anybody. 
(F) 9. On Thanksgiving day, Mother 
did all the work. (F) 10. Ezra was 
annoyed with Laura because she 
wanted him to do too many favors. (F) 





Social Studies Quiz (P. 16) 


A. March of Events. 1. Litvinoft. 2. 
China, Economic domination of East Asia. 
8. price control. 4. International Labor Or- 
ganization. 5. 100. 

B. Food and the Farmer. 1. b. 2. c. 8. a. 
4. c. 5. a. 

C. Graph Reading. 1. F. 2. T. 3. T. 4. F 
5. F. 6. T. 7. F. 8. F 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
a-10, b-l, c-4, d6, eS, £5, g-2, 
h-8, i-7, j-9. 
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SIGHT and SOUND 
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A: MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30— 
12:00 noon. An informal discussion of 
the world’s classics by Mark Van Doren, 
Chairman, and other literary critics. 

Music and American Youth. NBC Red, 
11:30—12:00 noon. Concerts by out- 
standing school and college bands, or- 
chestras, and choral groups. Presented 
in cooperation with the Music Educa- 
tor National Congress. 

I’m an American. NBC Blue, 12:15 
—12:30 p.m. The democratic way of 
life is discussed by distinguished natu- 
ralized Americans. 

The World Is Yours. NBC Red, 1:30 
—z2:00 p.m. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the U. S. Office of Education 
cooperate in presenting dramas of the 
world of science. ‘ 

This Is the Life. CBS, 1:30—2:00 
p.m. John Reed King, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, discusses 
with the curators the lives of men in 
other countries and other eras. 

Spirit. of °41. CBS, 2:00—2:30 p.m. 
Dramatic presentations weekly of the 
history ak development of our fighting 
forces. 

Wake Up America. NBC Blue, 2:00— 
2:30 p.m. A forum discussion on. cur- 
rent issues produced in cooperation with 
the American Economic Foundation. 

University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC Red, 2:30—3:00 p.m. Discussions 
of currently important social, economic, 
and political problems. 

New York Philharmonic. CBS, 3:00— 
4:00 p.m. Weekly concerts with inter- 
mission commentary by Deems Taylor. 
Guest conductors for December include 
Artur. Rodzinski on the 7th and 14th, 
and Dimitri Mitropoulos on the 21st 
and 28th. . 


Listen America. NBC Red, 3:30 — 


4:00 p.m. Dramatic presentation of the 
work being carried on in this country 
to prevent malnutrition. 

Keep ’em Rolling. MBS, 10:30 — 
11:00 p.m. New variety program pre- 
sented by the Office i Emergency 
Management. Clifton Fadiman, master 
of ceremonies, and Morton Gould, con- 
ductor, are assisted b est stars, gov- 
ernment officials, sad efense workers. 

Story Behind the Headlines. NBC 
Red, 11:15—11:30 p.m. The history 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR DECEMBER 


behind the news story of the week, as 
told by Cesar Searchinger. 


MONDAY 

Americans at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Columbia School of the Air dram- 
atizes the daily occupations of Amer- 
icans. Dec. 1, Automobile Workers; 
Dec. 8, Weathermen; Dec. 15, Makers 
of Books. 

Spotlight on Asia. CBS, 3:45—3:55 
p-m. The American Council of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations cooperates 
in presenting a discussion of foreign 
affairs by noted experts. 

Cavalcade of America. NBC Red, 7:30 
—8:00 p.m. Dramas of American his- 
tory, sponsored by DuPont. 

Sky Over Britain. MBS, 8:15—8:30 
p.m. The British War Relief Society 
presents dramatic situations in present- 
day England. 

National Radio Foram. NBC Blue, 
9:00—9:30- p.m. Talks by Congress- 
men and other government officials on 
topics of current national interest. 

For .America We Sing. NBC Blue, 
9:30 — 10:00 p.m. Defense Savings 
Bond Campaign featuring a concert or- 
chestra under the direction of Frank 
Black, with eminent guest soloists. 

Raymond Gram Swing. MBS, 10:00 
—10:15 p.m. Latest reports on the tor- 
eign situation, daily during the week 
except Thursday. 


TUESDAY 
Music of the Americas. CBS, 9:15— 
9:45 a.m. Weekly programs of the Am- 
erican School of the Air, stressing the 
sociological use of music in North and 
South Amerca, and showing the musi- 
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TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern Standard 
Time. See your papers for pro- 
gram changes and special fea- 
tures. The programs that are 
listed here are subject to change. 
Columbia Broad- 


CBS means 
casting System; NBC Red, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on 
the Red chain; NBC Blue, Na- 
tional on the Blue; MBS, Mutual 





Broadcasting System. 
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cal differences and similarities between 
the two continents. Dec. 2, Religious 
Music; Dec. 9, Transportation; Dec. 16; 
The Spirit of the City. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 3:00 — 
3:30 p.m. Reviews of books and dis- 
cussions of authors by Professor John 
T. Frederick, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University. 

University of Life. MBS, 3:15—3:45 
p-m. Round table forum on current na- 
tional and international affairs, with 
seniors of Columbia University and 
guest experts participating. 

What Freedom Means. CBS, 3:45— 
3:55 p.m. Distinguished leaders in pub- 
lic life discuss vital questions affecting 
American freedom, and explain what 
freedom means to them. 

Milestones in American Music. CBS, 
4:00—4:30 p.m. A series of twenty- 
two weekly programs under the super- 
vision of Dr. Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Music. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 9:30— 
10:00 p.m. Various aspects of non- 
political government activity. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra. NBC Blue, 
9:30 — 10:30 p.m. Juan Jose Castro 
will appear as ee conductor for the 
first three weeks in December, with 
Sir Ernest MacMillan taking over for 
the two remaining programs. 

Your Defense Reporter. MBS, 10:30 
—10:45 p.m. In cooperation with the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., reports weekly on de- 
fense projects throughout the nation. 


WEDNESDAY 

Songs of the Centuries. CBS, 4:00— 
4:30 a.m. Well known vocalists appear 
as soloists with the Columbia Concert 
Orchestra. 

The World Today. CBS, 6:45—7:00 
p-m. Members of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System’s foreign staff report from 
the news capitals of the world. 

Ahead of the Headlines. NBC Blue, 
10:30—10:45. News discussion by the 
editor of Newsweek. 


THURSDAY 
Highways to Health. CBS, 3 :45—4:00 
p-m. Medical talks of interest to lay- 
men, arranged by the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. Copies of the broad- 
(Concluded on page 8-T) 
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MUSIC TRANSCRIPTIONS 
Transcriptions of The World’s Most 
Honored Music programs are now avail- 
able at cost to schools through the Lon- 
gines-Wittnaur Watch Company. This 
material is considered one of the most 
valuable collections of fine short mas- 
terpieces that has ever been assembled. 


FM PIONEER 

Radio Station KALW, San Francisco, 
has officially gone on the air as the West 
Coast’s first FM broadcasting station. 
It is now an active part of the Samuel 
Gompers Trade School, where it. is 
housed, giving that institution the dis- 
tinction of being the only school to 
operate an FM station. At present 
KALW is being used as a training 
school for radio men of that area, as 
well as serving the regular school. It 
is also used for broadcasting educational 
programs. 


NEW ASSOCIATION 

The recently formed Association for 
Education by Radio invites those in- 
terested in education and the public to 


. 


News From the Audio-Visual Field 


become regular members. Applications 
should be addressed to Robert Hudson, 
21 East 18th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


LATIN AMERICAN M.O.T. 


The March of Time is now being 
broadcast to Latin America, by special 
arrangement with Time, over WGEO, 
General Electric short-wave station in 
Schenectady. This program, which will 
be carried at 6:30 p.m. each Saturday, 
supplies up-to-date news from the 
United States to the other republics of 
America. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF HISTORY 


Our American Heritage, the second 
album of Columbia Recording Corpora- 
tion’s Masterpieces of Literature Series, 
has recently Seas released. This album, 
recorded under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
is a careful selection of thirteen history- 
making speeches and documents by the 
men who have contributed most to the 
foundation and preservation of Amer- 

(Concluded on page 8-T) 











Comedies! Dramas! 


Musicals! 


LATEST 16-mm. Sound FEATURES 
Highly Rated by Film Critics 








LET GEORGE DO IT 


Rollicking comedy centering about the ac- 
tivities of an amateur spy and interspersed 
with filled advent » including 
the single-handed capture of a U-Boat. Fea- 
tures George Formby, Romney Brent, Phyllis 
Calvert. 7 reels. 








IT’S IN THE AIR 


Fast, hilarious farce about the R.A.F. In- 
cludes several tuneful songs. Features 
George Formby, supported by Polly Ward 
and Garry Marsh. 7 reels. 


SILENT BATTLE 


Exciting drama of political intrigue with ac- 
tion taking place on Simplon-Orient express. 
With Rex Harrison, Valerie Hobson, John 
Loder. 7 reels. 


PIRATE OF THE 7 SEAS 


Adventures of a pearl smuggler on the 
China Seas. With John Lodge and Judy 
Kelly. 6 reels. 


INQUEST 


Mystery thriller with surprise ending. Fea- 
tures Elizabeth Allen. 7 reels. 


35 West 45th Street 









TORPEDOED 
Timeliest picture of the year. Authoritative 
pictures of the British fleet in action, in ad- 
,_ dition to a stirring love story crowded with 
action. With H. B. Warner, Richard Crom- 
well, Robert Douglas, Noah Beery, Hazel 
Terry. 7 reels. 


AMONG HUMAN WOLVES 


Thrilling espionage drama about the contro! 
of an important war invention. Features 
Basil Rathford and Sylvia $t. Claire. 6 reels 


SUICIDE LEGION 


Light music blends with tense drama in this 
story of a flyer who loses his wife and for- 
tune through the activities of his wife's 
brother, a spy. Features Tullio Carminati, 
Lilli Palmer. 6 reels. 


SENSATION 


Mystery with a newspaper gossip columnist 
as the 4.3 ae datas. F +. 
John Lodge and Diana Churchill. 6 reels. 


LAW AND DISORDER 


Comedy drama in which a@ young lawyer 
poses as German spy to obtain vital secret 
information. With Barry Barnes, Diana 








Send for Catalog listing 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects, for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


Dept. HS-17 


Churchill. 7 reels. 


New York, N. Y. 














New 16 mm. Films 


A HERITAGE WE GUARD—Three- 
reel sound film which traces the early ex- 
ploitation of wildlife for hides and skins, 
the gradual westward movement of pe 99 
and settlers, and the thoughtless exploita- 
tion of land for ever-increasing crops. The 
resulting denudation, soil erosion, and dis- 
astrous dust storms are pictured. The film 
shows the interrelation of wildlife and 
soil conservation, and the steps taken to 
restore and conserve our natural resources: 
Available on a loan basis through the Mo- 
tion Pictures Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


ARGENTINA—One-reel sound film 
presenting the city of Buenos Aires as the 
commercial, financial, and industrial center 
of Argentina. Includes scenes in the life of 
a packing plant employee and a grain 
ecline in the city, import and export ac- 
tivities at the docks, and wheat farming, 
cattle and sheep-raising on the — 
Available through Erpi Classroom Films, 
35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


HOW YOU SEE IT—One-reel sound 
film, describing how the image of an ob- 
ject is transmitted by the optic nerve to 
the brain and how this image fades instead 
of stopping abruptly when the object is 
removed from the field of vision. The mo- 
tion picture projector is constructed, and 
reasons shown for the shutter, lens,. and 
sprockets. Available through the Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan, and branch 
offices. 


HOME NURSING — One-ree! sound 
film demonstrating hygienic care of the 
home patient. Moving in bed, wasiumy, 
arranging the bed, and making the patient 
comfortable are shown; then taking tem- 
perature, pulse and respiration rates, and 
their recording; medications; visits by the 
doctor, and helping the patient gradually 
to convalesce. Available through Erpi 
Classroom Films. 


MONASTERY—Seven-reel sound film, 
dealing with the life, customs, organi- 
zation and functioning of several Monastic 
orders. The Monks are shown entering the 
orders, then performing their various tasks 
in a manner reminiscent of the middle ages. 
By contrast many of their modern day ac- 
tivities are facilitated by their adaptation 
of modern inventions. Available through 
Audio-Film Libraries, 661 Bloomfield Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield, N. J 


NEWS PARADE OF 1941—One-reel 
silent or sound film, summarizing the most 
important events which took place through- 
out the world during the past year. History- 
a news from Europe and the Far 
East, defense projects on the home front, 
United States navy patrols on the seas, 
and troop activities in Iceland and Green- 
land. Available through Castle Films, Inc., 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
(Concluded on page 8-T) 
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American Composers Highlighted in 
New Ucaoz Kecozda for Schools 


mmm Add these recent Victor Record releases to your school library now. They 
are your assurance of more interesting lessons, more interested pupils. 


Marco Polo 
Junior Programs Opera Company. 
Album P-90. . . . $2.50 
American Works for Solo Wind Saperemente and 
Orchestra 
Soliloquy (Bernard Rogers) For Flute and 
String Orchestra 
Rhapsody “The Winter’s Past” (Wayne Barlow) 
For Oboe and String Orchestra 
American Dance (Burrill Phillips) For Bassoon 
and String Orchestra 
Serenade (Homer Keller) For Clarinet and 
Strings 
Howard Hanson—Eastman Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Album M-802 . . $2.50 
Trademarks “RCA Victor” and “Victor” Reg. U. 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. In Canada, RCA 
Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Send coupon for additional information concerning 
other Victor Records for schools. 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Department 


RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J 


Songs of Conquest (Harl McDonald) 
Univ. Penna. Choral Society, Harl McDonald 
Directing. Album M-823. .. . . . . $2.50 
The Legend of the Arkansas Traveler 
(Harl McDonald) Stokowski and seca 
Orchestra. 18069 -« - $1.00 
Negro Heaven (Otto Cesana) 
Fabien Sevitzky and Indianapolis Orchestra. 
18070 . . $1.00 
Among the Living (Albert ey Malote) 
My Friend (Albert Hay Maloue) 
Igor Gorin with Albert Hay Malotte at piano. 
4954 i: ee 
Smoky Mountains Ballads 
Songs of American Mountain ees 


Album P-79 








RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (SC-11) 

Educational Department, Camden, N. J. 

Please send me without charge the Victor Record Booklets 

OPatriotic and Folk Music of the Americas; OFolk 

Dances and Singing Games; (1 Music of American Com- 

—— Victor Records; ()Choral Music on Victor 
ecords 


Name 





School 





Address 





City 











* A Service of Radio Corporation of America 





8-T Scholastic 


New 16mm. Films 
(Concluded from page 6-T) 


ON THE AIR—One-reel sound film, 
presenting a radio broadcast in detail, from 
the production of the radio wave in the 
studio to its reception as sound in the home. 
Various wave movements are graphed, and 
the differences between them clearly des- 
ignated. Photography in the studio, con- 








Pont OF THE FAMOUS HAWAIIAN Py 


This Year 
ENJOY 
THANKSGIVING Plus! 


Enjoy your Thanks- 

giving dinner in the Hawaiian 
Room of “New York’s friendly hotel” 
- to the tropic rhythms of Ray 
Kinney! See the famous Aloha Maids 
—from Honolulu. The Lexington is 
within a few minutes walking distance 
of Fifth Avenue’s great stores, Radio 
City and Broad- 
way. Rates for 
double rooms 
start at $5.00. 


Hele! Leringlon 


Charles E. Rochester, V. P. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48% ST..W.Y.C 
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~ WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
sag © SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
=_ White, Amber or Green. I 
mm Accept no substitute. 


ON YOUR 
TYPEWRITER 


USE 
RADIO-MATS 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadway Dept. K 
New York, N. Y. 

For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 





FINEST FRENCH 
LANGUAGE FILMS 


And other foreign films in- 
cluding ‘‘Generals Without 
Buttons’, ‘‘Marseillaise’’ 
“Eternal Mask’’. ete. 

Write for catalog ““BL-S" 


ot Selected Films 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


sate 16MM souro 


BRANDON FILMS 1600 s:o20may New Yon 





trol room, and transmitting station gives a 
clear picture of the activity behind the 
scenes. Available through the Jam Handy 
Organization. 

OUR MONROE DOCTRINE—Two- 
reel sound film in which the immediate 
events leading to the issuance of the Doc- 
trine are re-enacted. 

The film includes the reasons for the 
Monroe Doctrine, the part played by the 
South American Republics in influencing 
the policy of the United States, and the 
aims of the Holy Alliance of Europe. Avail- 
able through the Academic Film Company, 
Inc., R.K.O. Building Radio City, New 
York, N. Y. 


THE CO-OPS ARE COMIN’—Two 
and one-half reel silent film, in color, show- 
ing American cooperatives in action. This 
movie was produced by the Harmon Foun- 
dation in cooperation with the Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., and was photo- 
graphed in connection with the First All- 
American Tour of Cooperatives this past 
summer. Available on a rental basis through 
the Cooperative League, 167 West 12th 
St., New York City. 


THIS IS. CHINA—Three-reel sound 
film showing the various occupations of 
Chinese ple, the life on riverboats, on 
the bleak plains of Mongolia, and in 
crowded cities. Scenes of the present war 
between Japan and China are included. 
Available through the Manse Film Lib- 
rary, 1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WESTWARD MOVEMENT — One- 
reel sound film produced in collaboration 
with Dr. Henry Steele Commager, of Co- 
lumbia University, contributing editor to 
Scholastic. By means of animated draw- 
ings, the story of the Westward Movement 
from 1790 to 1890 is portrayed in its geo- 
graphic setting, and in chronological order. 
Among the topics developed are: territorial 
expansion, routes of migration and trans- 
portation, increase and distribution of pop- 
ulation, extension of settlement, admission 
of states to the union, and the mining and 
cattle frontiers. Available on a purchase or 
rental basis through Erpi Classroom Films, 
Inc. 


Audio Visual News 
(Concluded from page 6-T) 


ican Democracy. Available at Columbia 

Record dealers. 

SCHOOL BROADCAST CONFERENCE 
The Fifth Annual Meeting of the 

School Broadcast Conference will be 

held at the Congress Hotel, in Chicago, 

on December 8, 4 and 5. 


N.E.A. VISUAL DEPARTMENT 

Recently elected officers of the Visual 
Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association include W. Gale 
Starnes, University of Kentucky, Presi- 
dent; Camilla Best, Parish School 
Board, New Orleans, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; U. S. Burt, University of Oregon, 
Second Vice-President. A subscription 
to Educational Screen is included in 
the annual dues of $2.00, payable to 
H. J. Daily, Lafayette School, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


* 

Radio Programs 
(Concluded from page 5-T) 
casts may be obtained from the Medical 
Information Bureau, 2 E. 103d St., 

New York City. 

Speaking of Liberty, NBC Red, 6:30 
—6:45 p.m. Reverend Stout interviews 
outstanding authors and journalists on 
problems facing America’s democracy. 

The March of Time. NBC Blue, 8B: 
—8:30 p.m. Dramatized news“of the 
week, sponsored by Time, Inc. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 


* NBC Blue, 9:15—10:15 p.m. Radio's 


premier forum continues weekly. 

America Preferred. MBS, 9:30 — 
10:00 p.m. Program of music and com- 
mentary featuring Alfred Wallenstein’s 
Orchestra, and presented in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15 — 
9:45 a.m. The broadcasts “of this series 
pose and discuss some of the important 
present-day problems that students, as 
citizens throughout the Americas, must 
face today. Presented_by Columbia 
School of the Air. Dec. 5, Propaganda; 
Dec. 12, Expenses of Democracy; Dec. 
19, The Worker after the Defense Pro- 
gram. 

Between the Bookends. NBC Blue. 
1:15—1:30 p.m. Informal program of 
poetry and prose by Ted Malone, daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Scholastic 
Round Table poets on December 19th. 

NBC Music Appreciation Hour. NBC 
Blue, 2:00—3:00 p.m. Dr. Damrosch 
conducts weekly lessons in symphonic 
works for classroom study. 

Philadelphia Orchestra. MBS, 2:30— 
3:15 p.m. Series of twenty-six weekly 
programs from Philadelphia. 

Americans Map the Skies, CBS, 3:45 
—3:55 p.m. Professor William H. Bar- 
ton, Jr., Curator of New York’s Hayden 
Planetarium, continues his new series 
of programs tracing the development 
of research by American astronomers. 

Information Please. NBC Red, 8:30 
—9:00 p.m. Guests are quizzed weekly 
on various subjécts by Clifton Fadiman. 


SATURDAY 


Consumer Time. NBC Red, 12:15— 
12:30 p.m. Consumer shopping aid pre- 
sented in cooperation with the Con- 
sumer’s Council of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and other 
groups. 

Calling Pan-America. CBS, 6:00 — 
6:30 p.m. Musical programs to be 
broadcast from a different Latin Amer- 
ican capital each week. 

People’s Platform. CBS, 7:00—7:30 
p-m. Round table discussion of social, 
economic, and political problems. 
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ISTEN to Ted Malone's “Be- 
tween the Bookends” radio pro- 
gram Friday, November 21, 

(Blue network, 1:15 EST) for our 
next Round Table broadcast. The 
poems read will include those on this 
page, some of them read by the 
poets themselves. Any student writer 
wishing to have his work presented 
on Mr. Malone’s broadcast should 
submit his poems to the Round 
Table Editor. 


Young Love 


Young love's a timid colt 

uncertain of the legs 

that quiver under him. 

He nuzzles at your hand 

for apples and for oats, 

and shies away from you to stare with 
cautious eyes 

when you would stroke his nose. 


Claudine Biggs, 17 
Baker, Oregon, High School 
Kay Walters, Teacher 


Enigma 
I love Priscilla. 
Yet what is Priscilla? 
Two-thirds water, 
an atom of iron, 
an atom of calcium, 
a few molecules of nitrogen. 
I bought some water, 


>? ?eeeeeeeeeese eee 


and iron, 

and calcium, 

and nitrogen. 

I ranged them on a table, 

and stared, 

and tried to make myself love them, 
but I could not,— 

and I still loved Priscilla. 


Harold Kaufman, 15 
Tuley High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Ferrero, Teacher 


| Remember 


I cannot help remembering 

Each time I dress in blue 

The blue checked gingham dress I wore 
The day I walked with you. 


Now when the fields lie cool and green, 
I'll think of how you sang, 

And when the fields are gold again 
Of how your laughter rang. 


Oh, there were bells on Eastertide 
And laurel blooms in May, _ 

But there were tears upon the trees 
The day you went away. 


And I'll remember years from now, 
Whenever trees are wet, 

But I shall not remember 

That you told me to forget. 


Lois Hossfield, 17 
Central High School, Paterson, N. J. 
Marion O‘Neil, Teacher 


Lisbeth Ann Stecher and Richard Avedon read their own poems on Oct. 17th broad- 
cast of “Between the Bookends.” They are shown here talking with Ted Malone, con- 
ductor of the program (left) and M. R. Robinson, editor-publisher of Scholastic. 
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Four Green Peas 


Four Elizabeths in a row, 

Four small heads all topped with a bow, 

Four starched pinafores, eight pink 
knees, 

Looking alike as four green peas! 
But oh, they're not —and the secret is 
That three have nicknames . . . the 

first is Liz. 


Now Liz is the one with the grin, at 
first 

You'd never guess that she’s much the 
worst 

At getting in fights and climbing trees 

And being stung by bumblebees. 

But if you look you can see the scar 

Where Liz fell off of the boy’s bar 

By the playground swings, it’s where 
her skirt 

Blows out, and I think there’s a smudge 
of dirt 

From the old screen door on _ her 
freckled nose. . . 

Oh, she’s a tomboy, head to toes. . . 

And nobody ever knows where she is, 

And she has red hair, and her name 

Is Liz. 


And next in line is brown-haired Beth, 

A little tousled and out of breath 

Because she’s run from the orchard 
swing 

To stand in line—you can see the ring 

Of buttercups braided around her wrist, 

And a hollyhock doll in her tiny fist; 

And that dreamy smile means she’s 
seen an elf— 

She ag she does when she’s by her- 
self— 

She’s half a fairy, and like a breath 

Of meadow-clover. Her name 

Is Beth. 


The one that’s standing as if to run 

Is bright-haired Betty, and she’s the one 

Who's always kissed when such: games 
are played; 

The ring she wears with the set of jade 

Is Tom's. She told him he’d have to 
wait... 

[ can see him down by the garden gate. 

She smiled and he forgot about Letty; 


Oh-she’s a siren! Her name 


Is Betty. 


And _ last—Elizabeth—raven-haired. 
She went to school and everyone stared 
At her stylish ribbon and piled-up curls. 
They stared, then aor and all the 
irls 
Hg curls and ribbons. She’s president 
Of clubs she’s started. The little dent 
In her cheek’s the place where she 
slipped and fell 
Making puppet shows, and she loves 
to tell 
How she'll “go on the stage” when she’s 
“grown up tall.” 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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wandering about a dark and 

silent house when everyone 
else is asleep. Rudyard Kipling made 
this discovery when he was a small 
boy. He even stole out to the garden 
to watch the gray coming of dawn. 
When he was seventeen and went 
back to India, where he had lived 
until he was five, he was enchanted 
by the magic of the Indian nights. 
Returning at dawn in “some night- 
hawk of a hired carriage which stank 
of hookah fumes, jasmine flowers, 
and sandalwood,” he soon knew 
India as few Englishmen did. 

It was good training for the writer 
who was to tell the people of 
England much that they did not 
know about their far-flung Empire. 
But not everyone in England liked 
his writing at first. It was slangy. It 
was cockney. It was very different 
from the romantic poetry they had 
liked so long. A verse about Kipling 
and Rider Haggard, which was the 
joy of all the newspapers, prayed for 
that happier time 

“When there stands a muzzled 

stripling 
Mute beside a muzzled bore, 
When the Rudyards cease from 
Kipling 
And the Haggards Ride no more.” 
— the 


es, which 


Tv is an eerie pleasure in 


But soon everyone was 
slangy lines, the cockney 
were so full of fire and color. 

Kipling’s way of writing was not en- 
tirely new, however, although it seemed 
new in contrast to the great romantic 
writers and their rather pale descend- 
ants of Kipling’s own time. To listen 
for the liveliest speech in everyday use, 
to look for the fun and pathos in every- 
day living—these literary methods are 
as old as English poetry and as new as 
the latest writer who can apply them. 
For his energy, his love of adventure, 
his use of Anglo-Saxon words, the old 
ballad writers would have claimed 
Kipling as their kin. 

The popularity of such poems as 
“When Barth's Last Picture Is Painted,” 
“If,” “The Recessional,” show that 
Kipling could point a moral and still 


Rudyard Kipling 


write readable —a rare ability. 
He is not like haoun Tomlinson, = a 
was such a copy-cat in both vice and 
virtue that he was barred from both 
Heaven and Hell. He is more like 
M’Andrew of “M’Andrew’s Hymn,” the 
grand old ship engineer who was tired 
of poetry about “loves and doves” and 
prayed for “a man like Robbie Burns 
to sing the song o’ steam.” 

“Rhyme of Three Sealers” tells the 
story of three ships which met as they 
were poaching on the sealing groun 
of the Russians. First the Northern 
Light drove off the Baltic. Then both 
ships attacked the Stralsund, which had 
in turn driven off Northern Light. These 
stanzas tell part of the story of the fight 
that followed: 


“They rang and blew the sealers’ call— 
the poaching cry o’ the sea— 

And they raised the Baltic out of the 
mist, and an angry ship was she; 

And blind they gro through the 
whirling white and blind to the bay 
again, 

Till they heard the creak of the 
Stralsund’s boom and the clank of her 
mooring chain. 

They laid them down by bitt and boat, 
their pistols in their belts, 

And: ‘Will you fight for it, Reuben 
Paine, or will you share the pelts? 


“A dog-toothed laugh laughed Reuben 
Paine, and bared his flenching knife. 

‘Yea, skin for skin, and all that he hath 
a man will give for his life; 

But I’ve six thousand skins below, and 
Yeddo Port to see, 

And there’s never a law of God or man 
runs north of Fifty-Three. 

So go in peace to the naked seas with 


empty holds to fill, 
And Til be good to your seal this catch, 
as many as I shall kill!’ 


“Answered the snap of a closing lock 
and the-jar of a gun-butt slid, 

But the tender fog shut fold on fold to 
hide the wrong they did. 

The weeping fog rolled fold on fold the 
wrath of man to cloak, 

And the flame-spurts pale ran down the 
rail as the sealing-rifles spoke. 
The bullets bit on sak ett the 
Lite they tat op -dust tha 
( le trust to ust that 

stop the seal in his sea!) 


The thick smoke hung and would not 
shift, leaden it lay and. blue, 

But three were down on the Baltic’s 
deck and two of the Stralsund’s crew. 

An arm’s len out and overside the 
banked fog held them bound; 

But, as they heard or or word, 
they fired at the sound. 

For one cried out on the name of God, 
and one to have him cease; 

And the questing volley found them 
both bade them hold their peace. 

And one called out on a heathen joss 
and one on the Virgin’s name; 

And the schooling bullet leaped across 
and showed them whence they 
came. 


Then the fog lifted and 


“Silver and gray ran spit and bay to 
meet the Seal tier tide, , 
And soomagy and white in the clearing 

light the crews stared overside. 
O rainbow-gay the red pools“lay that 
swilled and spilled and spread, 
And gold, raw gold, the spent shell 
rolled between the careless dead— 
The dead that rocked so drunkenwise 
to weather and to lee, 

And they saw the work their hands had 
done as God had bade them see! 

And a little breeze blew over the rail 
that made the headsails lift, 

But no man stood by wheel or sheet, 
and they let the schooners drift.” 


Kipling is one of the most important 
of the poets who bridge the gap be- 
tween Victorian and modern poetry. 
Years before the ic renaissance that 
began in 1912 his vigorous lines had an- 
nounced a livelier spirit than people of 
the 1900's expected in poetry. ~ 

Yet he was himself a romantic poet 
in many ways, and close to the 
tradition of En romantic , as 
we have seen. swing color of 


the poem just quoted is proof enough. 


ling, copyright, 1800, 1804, "1806, 1906, 
pen Aes by permission of Doubleday, 


Doran and y, Ine. 
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ERE is in London a society 

’ called the American Outpost in 

Great Britain. Its members are 
all Americans who were living and 
working in England when this war be- 
gan, and stayed on to work because they 
felt that the front line of democracy's 
defense was a there. All through the 
blitz they worked. My daughter, Bea- 
trice Warde, was one of them. She came 
up from her home in the country as 
soon as heavy bombing started, and 
stayed through it in a London hotel, to 
be near her work. They have become, 
in the words of an editorial in the Lon- 
don Times, a “little ministry of infor- 
mation on all things American.” People 
ask them all sorts of questions about us, 
and get accurate answers; they pay their 
own expenses, and are ‘one hundred per 
cent American, every one. 

How I came to be one of them, at 
long distance, was_like this: People, as I 
say, kept asking the Outposters about 
America, all sorts of questions. The Lon- 
don Times had a leading editorial on 
how important it was to study America 
— not only her history in the schools but 
her literature. It urged American books 
for the general reader, and novels too, 
showing what life is like in the United 
States, or how we lived in the past. The 
Outpost cabled to ask if they might 
refer such questions to me, as Reader's 
Guide of the New York Herald Tribune. 
I said I'd be honored, and the first im- 
portant commission I received was one 
of the most valuable the Guide has ever 
carried out. 

They asked me: What twenty books 
about America, published since the war 
began (before that the English could 
get American books as fast as they came 
out, whereas now importation is diffi- 
cult) would best represent American 
customs, ideals and backgrounds? They 
were to be important enough to “be 
worth precious carg> space.” I cabled 
back that I'd be happy to send the 
twenty books myself, but that in their 
choice the farflung readers of the Guide 
would take part, so that the resulting 
list would not be sectional. 

So I printed the cable and letters be- 
gan to pour in. I cannot take space to 
tell you from wha widely separated 
regions they came - from people on 
farms, in cities, in colleges, in villages — 
but I can assure you that everyone took 
the choice seriously. It was a chance to 
make a reading list for an audience, 
deeply interested, truly anxious to know 





‘BOOKS-ACROSS-THE-SEA ° 


A Plan for Exchanging Books About America and England 
That Sprang Up Simultaneously in This War 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


more about what America means to 
Americans. In all, they recommended 
nearly two hundred books. The novels 
gave me the most trouble: I did not 
wish to select them myself, of course, 
for I wanted all sections to have a voice 
in the selection. So I offered a little 
rize, an illustrated book about Eng- 
and, for the best list of five novels 
about America. Instead of one prize I 
had to give ten — and when I came to 
write labels for the books, they were 
each for a differen state. trom Cali- 
fornia to Florida 

So here are the first twenty: remem- 
ber that they must be books published 
since war began, and not yet published 
in England. That leaves out the three 
favorite novels of my correspondents: 
H. M. Pulham, Esq., 4 J. P. Marquand; 
In This Our Life, by Ellen Glasgow; and 
Seasoned Timber, by Dorothy Canfield. 
They loved The Yearling, too, but that 
came out before the war. 


Non-Fiction 


The Heritage of Amerwca. Commager and 
Nevins. Little, Brown. School edition, 
$2.40. First-hand narratives. 

Recent America. H. B. Parkes. Crowell, 
$4.50. What happened to us since 1900. 

The Hero in America. Dixon Wecter. Scrib- 
ner, $3.50. History of hero-worship from 
Captain John Smith to the present. 

The Living Tradition Simeon Strunsky. 
Doubleday, $3.50. What remains con- 
stant in spite of changes. 

How America Lives. J. C. Furnas. Holt, $3. 
Sixteen family incomes analyzed: from 
$26 annually to $100,000. 

From Many Lands. Louis Adamic. Harper, 
$3. Americans of foreign origin. 

The Reluctant Republic. F: F. Van De 
Water. Day, $3. Vermont in 1724-1791, 
when it looked as if she were on the 
point of annexing Canada. 

Reveille in Washington. Margaret Leech. 
H , $3.50. Washington, D. C., in the 

: Civil War. 

Country Editor. Henry Beetle Hough. 
Doubleday, $3. 

No Life for a Lady. Agnes Morley Cleave- 
land. Houghton, $3. New Mexico cattle 
country; real Western stuff. 

Coun Lawyer. Bellamy Partridge. 
McGraw, $2.75; Grosset, $1.39. 


- Crusader in Crinoline. Forrest Wilson. Lip- 


pincott, $3.75. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and her times 


Hawkeyes. Phil Stong. Dodd, $3. Auto- 
biography of the state of Iowa. 


Buckeye Country. Harlan Hatcher. Kin- 
sey, $3.75. A pageant of Ohio. 
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Anbody’s Gold. J. H. Jackson. Appleton, $5. 
Mining towns of California today. 

The American Novel. Carl Van Doren (new 
edition ). Macmillan, $2.25. 

American Fiction, 1920-40. Jos. Warren 
Beach. Macmillar, $2.50. 

America’s Housekeeping Book. Scribner, 
$2.50. Especially interesting to this audi- 
ence, who wanted to know how we keep 
house with our labor-saving gadgets. 


Novels 

Hold Autumn in Your Hand. George Ses: 
sions Perry. Viking, $2. Mid-west. 

Marriage Is a Private Affair. Judith Kelly. 
Harper, $2.50. The Harper Prize novel 
for 1941. 

4nd Beat Him When He Sneezes. Claire 
MacMurray. Stokes, $2. An American 
home scene with small boys to the life. 

hey Came to a River. Allis McKay. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. Columbia River pioneering. 

Oliver Wiswell, Sapphira and the Slave 
Girl, Chad Hanna, and several other 
favorites of my clients had been already 
published in England; in fact, as soon as 
they came out here. 


As soon as the first two books arrived 
in London, my daughter gave a recep- 
tion for them in the Waldorf Hotel, just 
as if they had been flesh-and-blood am- 
bassadors of good will between the na- 
tions. Seventy-five eminent Londoners 
assembled to greet the first of these 
“Books-Across-the-Sea.” Around them 
on the table were photographs of the 
wreckage of Paternoster Row, the Lon- 
don publishing center. Every newspaper 
had an article about the party, and how 
people were introduced to the books as 
if they had been human guests. 

The first two books were The Hero 
in America and Hawkeyes — and every- 
one was glad, because that showed the 
list would not be all Eastern —a fatal 
mistake if you want really to represent 
America. Two othe~ receptions were 
ste later as other books came. A hun- 

red booklovers in England formed 
Books-Across-the-Sea, an informal so- 
ciety to receive the American gift 
(which by this time had grown to sev- 
enty titles instead of twenty, and had 
added also the Rivers cf America Series 
and most of the American Guides). 
They displayed them in a reading-room 
at the Outpost. 

The next step was that they wanted 
to send us a corresponding twenty-book 
gift, to show what England was like at 
the present time. So they are selecting 
the twenty now, and a committee is 
forming in New York to receive them. 
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Ezra’s Thanksgivin’ 
(Concluded from page 18) 

scene in all the pictur’ is when evenin 
comes, when the lamps are lit in the 
parlor, when the neighbors come in, 
and when there is music an’ singin’ an’ 
— meng An’ it’s this part o’ the pictur’ 

at makes me homesick now and fills 
my heart with a longin’ I never had 
before; an’ yet it sort o’ mellows an’ 
comforts me, too. Miss Serena Cadwell, 
whose beau was killed in the war, plays 
on the melodeon, and we all sing, — all 
of us, men, women-folks, an’ children. 
Sam Merritt is there, an’ he sings a 
tenor song about love. The women sort 
of whisper round that he’s goin’ to be 
married to a Palmer lady nex’ spring, 
an’ I think to myself I never h bet- 
ter singin’ than Sam’s. Then we play 
games, — proverbs, buzz, clap-in-clap- 
out, copenhagen, fox-an’-geese, button- 
button-who’s-got-the-button, spin - the - 
platter, go-to-Jerusalem, my -ship’s 
come-in, and all the rest. The ol’ folks 
play with the young folks just as nat'ral 
as can be. Then, aft’r a while, when 
Marty an’ Helen bring in the cookies, 
nut-cakes, cider, an’ apples, Mother 
says: ‘I don’t b'lieve we're goin’ to hev 
enough —_— to go round; Ezry, I 
guess I'll have to get you to go down- 
cellar for some more.’ Then I says: 
‘All right, Mother, I'll go, providin’ 
some onell go along an’ hold the 
candle.’ An’ when I say this I look right 
at Laura, an’ she blushes. Then Helen, 
jest for meanness, says: ‘Ezry, I s’pose 
you ain’t willin’ to have your fav’rite 
sister go downcellar with you an’ catch 
her death o’ cold?’ But Mary, who hez 
been showin’ Hiram Peabody the 
phot’graph album for more’n an hour, 
comes to the rescue an’ makes Laura 
take the candle. 

“The cellar is warm an’ dark. There 
are cobwebs all between the rafters an’ 
everywhere else except on the shelves 
where Mother rion: butter an’ eggs 


an’ other things that would freeze in the 
butt’ry . The les are in 
bar'ls up against the near the 
taterbin. How fresh an’ sweet 
smell! Laura thinks she sees a mouse, 
an’ she trembles an’ wants to jump up 
on the pork bar’, but I tell her that 
there sha’n’t no mouse hurt her while 
I’m round; and I mean it, too, for the 
sight of Laura a-tremblin’ makes me as 
strong as one of Father's steers. “What 
kind of apples do you like best, Ezry?” 
asks Laura, —‘russets or greenin’s or 
crow or bellflowers or Baldwins or 
pippins?’ ‘I like the Baldwins best,’ says 
I, “‘coz they've got red cheeks just like 
yours.’ “Why, Ezry Thompson! how you 
talk!’ says Laura. ‘You oughter be 
ashamed of yourself!’ But when I get 
the dish filled up with apples there ain’t 
a Baldwin in all the lot that can com- 
pare with the bright red of Laura’s 
cheeks. An’ Laura knows it, too, an’ 
she sees the mouse agin, an’ screams, 
and then the candle goes out, and we 
are in a dreadful stew. But I com- 
fort an’ encourage Laura, the very best 
I know how, and we are almost up- 
stairs when Mother comes to the door 
and wants to know what has kep’ us 
so long. Jest as if Mother doesn’t know! 
Of course she does; an’ when Mother 
kisses Laura goodbye that night there 
is in the act a tenderness that speaks 
more sweetly than even her words. 
“It is so like Mother,” mused Ezra; 
“so like her with her gentleness an’ 
clingin’ love. Here is the sweetest pic- 
ture of all, and hers the best love.” 
Dream on, Ezra; dream of the old 
home with its dear ones, its holy influ- 
ences, and its precious inspiration, — 
mother. Dream on in the far-away fire- 
light; and as the angel hand of memory 
unfolds these s visions, with thee 
and them shall abide, like a Divine 
comforter, the spirit of thanksgiving. 
From A Little Book of Profitable Tales, 


by Eugene Field. Reprinted by permission 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Growing Up With America 


Boyes men were our explorers; strong 
men and stur women our pioneers, 
writes May Lamberton Becker in the fore- 
word to her brand-new anthology, Growing 
Up With America (Stokes). “In one sense 
America was born grown-up. But wherever 
ioneers and settlers made their way, chil- 
, went too—up the rivers, over the 
mountains, 
train, along forest trails e Indian cap- 
tives were hurried northward. bee grew, 
those children, into strong men 
women; their children and children’s chil- 
dren came to be the men and women of 
America today.” 
so, in this collection of stories about 
Mrs. Becker has f; 


covered wagon and emigrant 


the present. A master hand at such things 
herself, she has gone to the best sources 
for her material—story-tellers like Mark 
Twain, Dorothy Fisher, Hamlin 
Garland, Eugene Field, Ruth Suckow, 
Louisa Alcott to mention just a few of the 
35 authors ted. A good sample is 


Eugene Field's “Ezra’s vin’ Out 
West,” reprinted in this ue shah you'll 


find, as we did, in Growing Up With 
America. 

Mrs. Becker is well known to Scholastic 
readers as the contributing editor who, for 
over ten years, has been telling you about 
books her “Readin 


and new, in 


‘Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issue 
by Gretta Baker 


From the following list find the 
right word for each blank. Key in 
Teacher Edition (1-8 are 
“Round Table”; 4-10 are from “I’m 
Thankful I’m an American!”) 

- eerie 

. pathos 

. questin 

: acclaim 

. incentive 

. “If we are to find our way back 
to sanity,” said the speaker, “we shall 
need more than a poet’s dream of a 
setiohisresassiones’ SIR. 

b. On a lonely road at midnight 
even the bark of a dog is an 
sound. 

c. Don’t look for happiness in the 
crowd's for even famous 

le are soon forgotten. 
re My friends pal gfe are ta 
the opera and have formed a club to 
listen to the weekly broadcasts from 
the Metropolitan. 

e. I suppose that _________ look 
means you haven’t found what you're 
after. . 

f. Bob's father promised him a trip 
to Bermuda as an to 
make him work. 


. Goodbye, Mr. Chips is a picture 
full of tender 


h. Tom has relied too much on the 
of his family to find him 
a good job. 

i. It is an art to make a broadcast 
sound after hours of re- 
hearsal. 

j. My aunt has lived in five Euro- 
pean countries and therefore has a 
________ outlook on world affairs. 








Round: Table 


(Concluded from page 21) 


She gets high marks with no trouble at 
all: 


And she won't allow you to call her a 
breath 

Of a nickname . . . her name 

Is Elizabeth. 


Four Elizabeths in a row, 
Four small heads all topped with a bow, 


rn starched pinafores, eight pink 


Looking alike as four green peas! 
But Ol_they’re not—and the secret is 
They're Beth, Elizabeth, Betty, and Liz! 
Nancy Price, 16 
Ceder Falls, lowa, College High Schoo! 
Margaret Divelbess, Teacher 











MORNING 


By Charles Cooke 





Please hurry!” 
“Right away, Mother!” 

Mary did not get up. She basked a 
while in the sunshine that brightened 
her room and made the maple bed- 
stead glow. The open window 
framed a square of sky as intense as 
August, but this weather had more 
charactere than mere summer. This 
was a tangy spring day. For Mary, 
however, it promised nothing more 
stimulating than Saturday freedom 
from school, practicing after break- 
fast, a visit to Elsie in the afternoon, 
and the endless, dreary dream. So 
why hurry? Why rush to meet a gold- 
and-blue day when your life is color- 
less, when its only savor is the smell 
of bacon floating upstairs? 

Mary wished she could forget what 
Milton Morgan had said last week. 
Elsie had told her. “Mary Clark is a 
mouse.” Her heart ached with it. 
Curiously, it had not affected her 
feeling for him: She had been angry 
only. with Elsie for telling. She had 
been cross with Elsie for two whole 
days. She and Elsie were chums, and 
Elsie knew how she worshipped Mil- 
ton Morgan; it was Elsie’s mean 
streak that made her repeat the re- 
mark. A mouse. The truth in it was 
what hurt. She was pale and quiet, 
and she knew it. It was only slight- 


3 BB ese i is ready, Mary! 


ly comforting to recognize in those. 


words evidence that he had at least 
noticed her, that he was aware of 
her existence. Of course he was 
aware of her, and probably aware 
of her love. Men know, somehow, 
when women love them. 

Mary sighed, then yawned. She 
was thirteen. Her birthday, two days 
before, had been celebrated by an 
extra kiss from her mother and father 
and the mildly pleasant news that 


Her heart sang. She knew the sweater 
was an adequate answer to Bill Kress. 


she would have a violin lesson every 
two weeks from now on instead of 
once a month. Her father had asked, 
“Do you feel a year older?” The silly! 
She didn't feel a year older. She 
didn’t feel an hour older. She felt 
exactly as she had felt for as long as 
she could remember. 

Her mother called again. “Mary, 
Dad can’t wait much longer!” 

“What's he waiting for?” 

“He has something for you!” 

Mary swung out of bed. What 


‘could it be? Nothing much, prob- 


ably, but already, whatever it was, 
it lent some variety to her day. It 
might even be something that would 
help shorten the weekend that had 
to be lived through before Monday 
came and she could again secretly 
admire Milton Morgan’s broad, 


‘strong frame, marvel at his prowess 


on the Junior High baseball team, 
and dream she was his “girl.” 

She put on her blue serge school 
dress, her blue socks, and flat-heeled 
tan shoes. She picked up her hair- 
brush and stood in front of the long 
mirror on her closet door, brushing 
her brunette bob. Though bathed in 
sunshine, her image was not impres- 
sive — sallow face, severe, straight- 
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Spring, summer, fall or winter — we 
all know what.a whale of a differ- 
ence new clothes can make in our lives 













‘hanging dress, bare legs whose 


calves were just beginning to bulge. 
She went downstairs. 

“He had to go, dear, you took so 
long. He left this for you,” her 
mother said, handing over a two- 
dollar bill. “He decided this morning 
that you ought to have a special 
birthday present for practicing so 
hard. He said to spend it on any- 
thing you like.” . 

After breakfast, Mary went out of 
the house and down Nelson Street, 
borrowing time from her practicing 
to go to Murray’s Department Store 
on Main Street and buy Heifetz’s 
record of the “Valse Bluette.” Not 
long before, she had played it in 
Murray’s record department and it 
had made hot chills go up and down 
her spine. How she had wished she 
owned that perfect disc, so she could 
play it whenever she wanted to! And 
now Dad had given her more than 
enough money to buy it. But imagine 
getting a present for practicing! Ever 
since she got past the squeaky stage 
in her bowing she had enjoyed prac- 
ticing more than anything else in her 
life. She had done well, too. After 
only three years of lessons she had 
been promised a place with the sec- 
ond violins in the High School or- 
chestra next fall. She thought about 
that whenever she felt depressed. It 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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always made her feel better. Latcly, 
because of Milton Morgan, she had 
been depressed a lot. 

But outdoors, today, it was im- 
possible not to respond to the balmy 
weather. Her spirits rose. 

Bill Kress pedalled toward her 
along the sidewalk, his bicycle glint- 
ing in the sun. 

“Hello, Bill,” 

“Hello.” 

She turned into Main Street, her 
sense of well-being marred by Bill's 
off-hand greeting. Why, he might not 
even have spoken if she hadn't 
spoken first — Bill Kress, who grinned 
and winked at half the girls in 
school! 

Quickly, for comfort, she thought 
of herself sitting among the second 
violins next September. Her mind 
fastened on the proud vision almost 
as tightly as her hand gripped the 
ally, rsa bill. But- Mary Clark, go- 
ing into Murray's Department Store, 
was a mouse. 

To get to the record department, 
she had to pass several counters of~ 
women’s and girls’ clothes. The light 
frocks made a cheerful blend of col- 
ors, a continuation indoors of the 
spring day outside. 

Mary had passed all the counters 
but two when something caught her 
eye. The sweater, stretched on a 
hanger, was so vivid that she halted 
as though by command. It was ca- 
nary yellow — high, shrill, and pure. 
The longer she looked, the dimmer 
became the Red Seal record. She 
fingered the wool; it was light as 
thistledown, ideal for warm weather. 
But it was the clarion color that ap- 
pealed to her most, stirring a deep, 
feminine, springtime urge to bedeck 
herself. 

She turned the price tag. When 
she saw the “$1.75,” Heifetz vanished 
altogether. 

Mrs. Federer came over. 
help you, Mary?” 

“Tll take this,” Mary said, a little 
imperiously. (It was pleasant having 
two dollars of your own to spend as 
you saw fit.) 

Mary put the sweater on and 
walked into the recess of the three- 
sided mirror. Her astonishment 
turned into delight. Her depression 
disappeared like mist before the sun. 
Her heart sang. She knew the 
sweater was somehow an adequate 
answer to Bill Kress, She felt, catch- 
ing her breath, that it might well say 


she said. 


“May I 


About CHARLES COOKE 


i months ago Charles Cooke took 
a leave of absence from his edi- 
torial job on The New Yorker and went 
with his wife to the back woods of 
Maine. Out of that leave have come 


Playing the Piano for asian’ ss the 
first book of its kind on amateur piano 
playing — will be published by Simon & 
Schuster on November 24. 

Charles Cooke was born. (1904) in 
Cooperstown, New York—the town 
made famous by James Fenimore 
Cooper and baseball. He was educated 
at Cornell and Colgate. His first job 
was in the publicity department of the 
Cunard Line. From there he went to 
The New Yorker, where he has been for 
twelve years, and where part of his job 
is to help turn. out those delightful items 
lumped under the title, “Talk of the 


- Town.” He has published many short 


stories, several of which have been re- 
printed in the Edward J. O’Brien series 
of the best of the year.-Look up the 
April 22, 1939 issue of Scholastic in 
your school file for another of his stories 
— “Traumerei.” . 





something forceful even to Milton 
Morgan. 

“Shall I wrap it, Mary?” 

“No, I think I'll wear it.” 

Mary Clark, walking out of the 
store, was not a mouse. > 

In the sunshine the sweater was 
quite dazzling. It vibrated with 
color, like a gold cuirass. She stole a 
glance at herself ‘in the mirror in 
Pappas’ Candy Kitchen window. On 
down Main Street she walked, chin 
high and shoulders squared, stealing 
another look when. she passed the 
plate-glass window of the bank. The 
song in her heart swelled. 


She saw three boys in baseball 
uniform coming toward her. The one 
in the middle was Milton Morgan. 

There was nothing surprising 
about it. On Saturdays, the - Junior 
High team always practiced on the 
town field instead of the school field. 
If she had stopped to think, she 
wouldn't have come downtown until 
afternoon, bevause of the high prob- 
ability of meeting Milton Morgan 
on the street. This had always been 
an ordeal—her embarrassed, wild 
hope; his always perfunctery “Hello.” 
But now — and this was the strangest 
and most gratifying thing of a 
she walked with outer and inner 

ise. 

“Hello, Mary.” 

It was Andrew Elliston who had 


spoken, and his voice had a quali 
of interest and respect whic: 
never been in it before. 

She raised her lashes, which had 
been demurely lowered. Tasting the 
most satisfying power women know, 
she let her eyes look quickly at An- 
drew Elliston, Milton Morgan, and 
Joe Spencer. 

“Hello,” she said. 

Her lashes dro 
the boys had 


hal 


again before 
, but in that in- 
stant the color of her life had 
changed as dramatically as the color 
of her waist and shoulders. The bold- 
est act of her life had come and 


one, leaving a paean in her heart. 
She had dared to let herself look for 
a fraction of a second into the eyes 
of Milton Morgan. And she had seen 
a look there as thrilling as the new 
note in Andrew Elliston’s voice. She 
had even seen that Milton Morgan 
paid her the tribute of sto topping talk- 
ing. She knew she would never be 
abject in his presence again. 

She walked blindly, the weld 
blotted out by the splendor of this 
second miracle within ten minutes. 
She wanted to look back and see if 
he was looking back. She wanted to 


‘ run, or fly. But she held her leisurely, 


regal pace, even though the day was 
now steeped in magic. 
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O YOU think you'd make a good 
salesman? The chances are you 
believe you would. Some men 
and women have made millions of dol- 
lars in the selling branch of our eco- 
nomic system, and the salesman has 
won for himself 2 vital and respected 
position in the American scheme of 
things. 

Yet many industries have made the 
sad discovery that not all persons who 
believe they can sell are successes at 
selling. Many, in fact, turn out to have 
more optimism than ability for sales- 
manship. An immeasurable amount of 
time and money has been wasted by 
industry in giving fair tryouts to po- 
tential salesmen, and even a greater 
amount of talent has been wasted by 
men and women who try without suc- 
cess to be salesmen when they ought 
to be doing something else. It is now 
understood that a person must have 
an aptitude for salesmanship, just as 
he must have a mechanical aptitude to 
be a successful machinist, or research 
aptitude to be a good scientist. 

To save time and money both for 
themselves and workers, to improve 
efficiency and to promote happiness, key 
industries have devised aptitude tests 
for job applicants. Aviation, steel and 
other vital industries have developed 
aptitude questionnaires to determine 
whether prospective employees have a 
reasonable chance of making good at 
the job. 

Sales aptitude tests are more complex 
than industrial aptitude tests, as they 
involve more intangible questions of 
background, psychology and _personal- 
ity. Yet workable ‘sales aptitude tests 
have been devised by some industries. 

One of the most successful of such 
tests is that worked out by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, of 
Hartford, Conn., under the direction 
of Dr. Albert K. Kurtz and John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., and 






So You Want to Sell Life Insurance? 


By Herbert Clyde Lewis 


Herbert Clyde Lewis, novelist and news- 
paperman, has long Been interested in the 
vocational problems of youth. This article was 
written with the cooperation of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, an educational group repre- 
senting life insurance companies of the nation. 


needs. A good agent has a low rate ot 
cancellations — called “lapses” in the 
business — and serves his policy-holders 
in a thorough and friendly fashion after 
he has sold them. 

Do you like to be busy with several 
activities at the same time? Do you 
like to do little mechanical, or carpen- 
try jobs around the house in your spare 
time? When you are going to buy some- 


‘thing fairly expensive do you look 


around carefully before buying? Can 
you keep on doing tiresome, routine 
work over a long time? Do you allow 
people to crowd ahead of you in line? 


Test Before You Leap 


On the other hand, do you usually 
guide the conversation in a small social 
gathering? Do you make decisions 
quickly? Do you like to give personal 
advice when it is asked for? Are you 
ever late for an appointment? Do you 
ever point out people’s faults to them? 

These are some of the 106 questions 
asked of you in the life insurance sales 
aptitude test. The companies using the 
test have learned by actual results over 
a period of years that if your answers to 
all the questions add up in a certain 
way you will make a good life insurance 





used by leading insurance 
companies. The test — the 
result of six years of study 
and experimentation — re- 
veals accurately in most 
cases whether any of us 
have a chance of becom- 
ing good life insurance 
agents. 

Because life insurance 
is so closely linked with 
the security of most Amer- 
ican families, a good life D (Fair) 
insurance salesman is not 
always the one who makes 
the most sales and the 
highest commissions. A 
good life insurance sales- 


C (Good) 


E (Poor) 





Average for all 
groups combined 


APTITUDE INDEX 
Months’ Production of Survivors 
Age 25 and Younger 
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man is one who sells the 


right kinds of policies to Whether you can sell life insurance will be determined 
people according to their by the aptitude index. Production bears out the tests.” 


agent, while if they add up in another 
way you will make a poor one. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau knows these questions work out 
in most cases, because it has tried them 
on thousands of applicants in the last 
six years. And actual results have 
proved that men and women who were 
rated “excellent” in their aptitude tests 
were four times more successful than 
those who were rated “poor.” 


If you can figure out why it works 
you will be doing better than the 
psychologists. The difficulty is that the 
test tries to measure the intangibles of 
your personality—which is as hard as 
trying to split the atom. 

Here are some of the questions that 
determine, based on a “yes” or “no” 
answer, whether or not you would be 
successful in this field: 

1. Do you enjoy being in a crowd? 

2. Are you interested in new*theories in 
science and philosophy? 


8. Are you easily persuaded to change ~ 


an opinion or belief? 


4. Have you ever exaggerated about - 


your job or about what you can do? 

5. Do you feel cheerful some days, and 
gloomy other days, without any apparent 
reason? 

6. Do you feel like working harder after 
listening to a “pep” talk? 

7. If you were starting your education 
over again what would you most want to 
get from your school years: friendship and 
qeatics that attract friends; or learning to 
think and act for yourself; or self-confi- 
dence and ability to command men; or 
some definite settled beliefs and freedom 
from doubts—faith in something. 


Of course there are some exceptions © 


to the rule, and there have been a few 
cases of men or women who were rated 
“poor” in the test turning out to be ex- 
cellent life insurance salesmen. But 
most persons rated poor in the test are 
usually spared the disaster of wasting 
a year’s time at a job they are not fitted 
for. 

In all, the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau asks 106 questions of 
prospective agents. The life insurance 
business as a whole, with one-fifth fewer 
salesmen in the field than there were 
fifteen years ago, is now selling one- 
fifth more business each year and keep- 
ing nearly twice the total life insurance 
in force as in 1926. 

Whether we want to be plumbers or 
salesmen, the aptitude test is something 
that does as much good for us as for 
the industry we are trying to enter. 
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Enemy agent Ilona Massey studies 
the score of a new ditty to be broad- 
cast on international hookups. Hid- 
den in the song are hints for spies. 


INTERNATIONAL LADY (United 
Artists. Produced by Edward 
Small. Directed by Tim Whelan.) 


SO many spy sagas, have been sprout- 
ing out of the present world stress that 
we think we owe solid laurels to any 
producer who gives us an unusual com- 
modity. And certainly International 
Lady has novelty. 

It’s based, for example, on a brand 
new technique for disseminating mili- 
tary information, directions for sabo- 
tage, etc. We've seen spies who carried 
such stuff in the heels of their shoes, or 
sewed it among roses in “Paris gowns,” 
or passed it along with cigarettes. But 
Ilona Massey, the “International Lady” 


of the piece, broadcasts it over a per- 


fectly respectable national hook-up. 
Her directions to other enemy agents 
are written into the chords of musical 
compositions. Her songs tell the waiting 
chemists just what formulas to use, the 
waiting U-boats just where they can 
find a convoy. : 

Refreshing, too, is the brand of 
humor that passes between George 
Brent and Basil Rathbone. The former 
(assigned to track down the lady by 
the FBI), argues with the latter (an 
elegant Scotland Yard man), in Ameri- 
canese. Frequently the gentlemen can’t 
understand each other's slang. This 
isn’t invariably funny, but every now 
and then it really ticks. 

We'd like to say a word in praise of 
Miss Massey. She has a cultured brand 
of shining loveliness. In fact, she’s so 
lovely that it’s hard to see through the 
glimmer clearly enough to decide 
whether she acts splendidly or only 
quite well. In any case, we're perfectly 
willing to see her again, and again, and 
again. 


THE MEN IN HER LIFE (Columbia. 
Produced and directed by Greg- 
ory Ratoff.) 


IF youre in a romantic mood, you'll 
like this film. It is the life-story of a 
ballerina back in the mellow Victorian 
era. It proves, through a winding plot 
and many tearful moments, that the life 
of a ballet dancer is no bed of roses. 
The production is tasteful and cor- 
rect; it revitalizes a past time without 
ostentation. Loretta Young gives a more 
mature performance than usual as the 
ballet dancer who rose from the London 
slums to international fame. Dean Jag- 


ger is impressive and pleasingly hearty 


as her romantic admirer. And Conrad 


" FOLLOWING the FILMS — 








SCHOLASTIC Recommends: ““” Tops, don’t miss. ““ Worth 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 








Veidt does a flawless piece of work in 
the difficult role of the ballet master 
who raises the little dancer from ob- 
scurity by the sheer force of his genius 
and his will. 

We do not think this was a great 
human document. But we liked it, be- 
cause it has the charm and glow of 
certain old-time songs. 


BIRTH OF THE BLUES (Para- 
mount. Directed by V. Schertz- 
inger.) 


THIS should have been tops. The birth 
of Dixieland music is certainly a story 
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for an epic. The cast is dotted with 
your favorites — Bing Crosby, Mary 
Martin, Brian Donlevy, and Eddie 
(Rochester) Anderson. But the end 
product let us down. 

We think the trouble was with the 
plot. There wasn’t enough of it. You 
can’t string a dozen good songs on a 
weak story and expect the audience to 
keep sprightly for the music’s sake. 

Still, if you're a Dixieland enthusiast, 
you'll want to hear Crosby croon. Best 
performance came from Brian Donlevy 
—who, by the way, deserves better 
parts. 


> 


‘ SCHOLASTIC’s Blue Ribbon for November 
; Awarded to “They Died with Their Boots On” 


BPs: tc ten’ “veer: Goeeuiasitg as us 
tures, to be given monthly by SCHOLASTIC. The first 
one goes to THEY DIED WITH THEIR BOOTS ON, the 
new Warner Brothers production. 

This is the story of General George Armstrong Cus- 


Wars, who was killed with all his men in the famous 
last stand on the Little Big Horn River, Montana, in 
1876. The film is historically accurate and represents a 
stirring dramatization of the winning of our great West. 
The stars of the picture are Errol Flynn as Custer, 
and Olivia DeHavilland. The director is Raoul Walsh. 
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Have You Heard 





hadn't got into a game in three 

years. Sitting on the bench in 
his last game, he watches teammate 
after teammate being laid out cold. 
Finally, only the coach and he are 
left on the bench. Coach rises as an- 
other man is hurt. 

“Latham,” he barks. “Get up.” 

Latham rises, unbelievingly. “Are 
you really putting me in?” he mum- 
bles. 

“No,” snaps Coach. “I’m putting 
in the bench.” 

Here’s the most phenomenal grid 
achievement so far this season. From 
the announcer during a broadcast of 
the Northwestern University — Kan- 
sas State game: “That was Benson, 
folks, going around his own wide 
end with the ball.” 

A few years ago Cornell started 
to march on Columbia. The Big Red 
powerhouse was bowling over the 
tackles and Coach Lou Little of Co- 
lumbia called on one Machinski to 
go in and stem the tide. 

Columbia operates a_ telephone 
service between observers high in 
the stands and on the bench. Sam 
Cordovano, the line coach, was one 
of the observers. When he saw Ma- 
chinski get off the bench, he grabbed 
the phone and yelled, “Put Machin- 
ski on here.” 

Then he started at the beginning 
and told Machinski all about how to 
play tackle. Poor old Machinski was 
standing in front of 30,000 people 
holding a telephone. No one in the 
crowd knew what it was all about 
and caustic comments began drifting 
from the stands. 

Suddenly, from the top of the 
stands, a leather-lunged fan_bel- 
lowed: “I know what's he’s doing. 
He’s saying geodbye to his mother!” 

For satire, there’s the tale of the 
Harvard team which wasn’t doing 
so well. The haughty Crimson team 
was playing Springfield College and 


Tie sixth-string fullback 


» This One 7 


the rough, tough Springfield = 
were leading 15 to 0 well in the 
fourth quarter. The Harvard captain 
called for time. 
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“Men of Harvard,” he began, 
“gather around me. We are faced 
with a crisis. Our standards are be- 
ing dragged in the mud. We are 
being pushed around by Springfield 
—a team whose ancestors probably 
never heard of the Mayflower. Some- 
thing must be done about it. In this 
great emergency, I feel we should 
all know each other better. Mr. 
Cabot, meet Mr. Lodge. Mr. Brew- 
ster, meet Mr. Winthrop, etc., etc.” 








ce 
Moror running smooth at 30 
below.” . . . Suppose you heard 
that message over a telephone! 
You'd think it came from pretty 
far north, wouldn’t you? A polar 
expedition, perhaps. 

As a matter of fact, such mes- 
sages are heard all the time in 
sunny Indiana, and they travel 
over a wire that is only eighteen 
inches in length — probably the 

- shortest private telephone line in 
the world. 

This is in the testing laboratory 
of a diesel engine manufacturer. 

In the “cold room” the engines 
are made to start and stop, over 
and over again, as the tempera- 
ture is lowered. The testing 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


















engineer, gloved, helmeted, and 
booted like an arctic explorer, 
reports the behavior of his motors 
by telephone to a recorder who 
sits just beyond the wall. 

For the telephone, this per- 
formance in the “cold room” is 
not merely an experimental 
test; it is part of the routine work 
that all telephones do, wherever 
they are placed. 

Whether the temperature is 
30 below zero or 110 above... 
whether you are calling Long 
Distance or just across the street 
... the Bell Telephone System 
brings you the finest telephone 
service in the world, at the lowest 


® 


possible cost. 
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SITTING PRETTY, while Stuart fixes her shoe, Blanche shows off her lus- 
cious champagne-colored party dress. Scalloped bodice of Celanese safin, 
chiffonese skirt and yoke. Also comes in ice-blue or white (about $18). 


HAVE A COOKIE? Daphne's filmy rayon net with velvet ribbon trim is a 
Younger Crowd fashion. Tea-rose, aqua, or white (about $15). The twins 
wear midnight blue Campus tux (about $27). Shirts and ties by Arrow. 


Fae 


FASHION FLASHES 


(Gleaned from the reports of our Campus Cor. — 
who keep you posted on WHAT'S — 


NEWS—along the clothesline, of course—on high 
school campuses all over the country.) 


RIGHT THIS WAY, GALS! South Hills*Hi (Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.) held an all-girl assembly this month 
showing highlights of the campus: Mix-and-motch 
skirts, blouses, and jerkins came first in popularity, 
V-neck sweaters next. Favorite date dresses were 
long-torso side-laced middies with pleated skirts 
and “patched heart’ wools worn with heart. 
shaped pill-box hats. . . . Add to ‘snazzy date 
dresses one seen at Franklin Hi (Portland, Ore.): 
lavender velvet trimmed with green and red felt 
flowers. . . . At Central (South Bend, Ind.) girls 
are wearing black sweaters with kiltie skirts... . 
“Dutch Girl” caps with braided yarn pigtails are 
“tops” with girls at Lincoln (Neb.) Hi. 


THE GUYS HAVE IT: At Central (Tulsa, Okla.) 
the boys go for gray and brown combinations in 
slacks and jackets, also short rainproof zipper 
jackets, instead of sweaters. . . . At Fairview- 
White Hi (Doyton, Ohio) lemon-yellow V-neck 
sweaters and corduroy vests are “stuff” with 
tweed or checked slacks. . . . At Central (Omaha, 
Neb.) chocolate brown or gray flannel slacks with 
checked flannel shirts make the girls sit up and 
teke notice. 


WACKIER AND WACKIER: Hardware store 
chains strung with dime-store corks are the latest 
inspiration for necklaces . . . also, paper cli), 
safety pins, and (believe-it-or-not) Corn Kix out 
of the cereal box. . . . At Woodlawn Hi (Birming- 
ham, Ala.) the girls take identification bands (off 
chicken legs) and string them with a polished 
wishbone (poor chicken!) attached to the front 
of the necklace. 


PIGTAIL POLL: Here are some of the boys’ com- 
ments. in our Campus Correspondénts’ poll on 
pigtails as a new hair-do for girls (result: 50-50): 

“All right on the right girl.” 

“Too babyish.” 

“Kinda okay with peasant-style clothes.” 

“Terrible!” 

“If we only had ink wells!’ 

“Give them back fo the Indians!” 

“| don’t like that Lorna Goon look!” 

“Good on Nebraska pigs!” 


THE HIT PARADE: Best girl's outfit of 
the month comes from Weaver Hi (Hart- 
ford, Conn.): Forest green jacket, long- 
torso blouse of white wool jersey, red, 
green, and white plaid skirt, white 
ribbed knee-hi socks, lobster red loafers. 
Best boy’s outfit from East Denver (Colo.) 
Hi: Light blue slacks, dark brown sports 
jocket, tan shirt, blue and brown tie and 
socks. ¢ 
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MIRROR, MIRROR, WHAT DO | SEE? . 


Norma, all dressed up and somewhere 
to go in a dance frock featuring the 
ultra-smart combination of black and 
white. Dress of swishy rayon taffeta 
with neckline bow and wide bands of 
non-crushable velvet. Also comes in 
aqua or rose with black (about $15). 


Clothes like these may be found in leading 
department stores everywhere. If, however, you 
cannot locate specific items shown here, write Gay 
Head, Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., N. Y. C., and 
she will be glad to help’ you track them down. 
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Students modeling clothes on these pages are Blanche Martin, Daphne 
Schuyler, Norma Jones, and Jean Austin of Hunter High School, Stuart 
Lieberman and Matthew Kornreich of DeWitt Clinton,.and Morton Korn- 
reich of High School of Music and Art, all of New York City. 


ICE-BOX RAIDERS: Jean, fresh as a daisy, in a dress of rayon faille with 
black velvet peplum bodice and sweetheart neckline. Tiny buttons down 
front and facing of petal-shaped sleeves same color as skirt. In turquoise 
or tango red and black (about $17). Stuart wears a midnight blue single- 
breasted suit of worsted cheviot (about $25), Arrow’s Belmont shirt in blue 
with white stripes ($2.25), blue and maroon figured tie ($1), blue and ma- 
roon striped handkerchief (50c). 
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Wow, what a session! The case for “Blind Dates” finally nosed out ahead, but 
those who are “agin ‘em” don’t mean maybe. See for yourself below. 

There will be two subjects for the next Jam Session, to appear in Scholastic, De- 
cember 15th issue: “How late should the usual (not special occasion) date last?” 
and “How much should the average date cost?” The latter gives you boys a swell 
chance to have your say on the high cost of dating, so speak up. Write your opin- 
ions to me at Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York City, before De- 





cember Ist, the deadline for copy on the December Jam Session.—Gay Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


“Should you accept ‘Blind 
Dates’?”’ 


Sure, Why Not? 


I think they are okay! After all, life 
is nothing but a gamble; and, when a 
boy goes out with a girl on a “blind,” or 
vice versa, it’s a 50-50 proposition. One 
is taking as much chance as the other 
and it might be a lucky number. 


Gladys Sagen 
Whitefish (Mont.) High School 


Two to one it’s loads of fun and 
shows that you're a good sport. 


Alice Cox 
Bolton High School 
Alexandria, La. 


We all like to meet different people. 
... And, if you don’t like the date, you 
don’t have to see her (or him) again, 
do you? 

Howard J. Cotterman 
Roosevelt High Sch>ol 
Dayton, Ohio ~ 
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. .. it might be a lucky number . . . 


Yes, it’s all right for those who aren't 
“going steady.” 
Jean Yoder 
West Reading (Pa.) High School 


The result may mean meeting and 
making new friends . . . and one can 
never have too many friends. 

Dorothy Kipp 
Santa Monica (Calif.) High School 


The trouble with most people is that 
they have to have the best-looking girl 
or they've been “hooked.” You can’t 
judge by looks! 

Robert Burns 
Winneconne (Wis.) High School 


Generally, “blind dates” are fun and 
most of us are willing to take the chance. 


Mary Jones 
Maryland Park (Md.) High School 


I almost like hem better than regular 
dates because it keeps you guessing as 
to what he'll be like. 

Joyce Gibbard 
Evanston (Ill.) High School 


A “blind date’ certainly saved my 
vacation from being a flop. I'm all for 
them. 

Ray Bloom 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Wash. 


He liked music and so did I. We had 
so much to talk about that we couldn’t 
finish. . . . He asked for another date; 
now we're “going steady.” 

Agnes Szymborski 
Carteret (N. J.) High School 


No, Thanks! 


Say a friend of yours asks you to go 
on a “blind date.” She says she knows a 
ee ee eee 


invitation. The great occasion comes. . 


You meet her; vou become pale; she 


smiles and shows her buck-teeth; . you 
become paler; she is so small you are 
afraid you might step on her; her jokes 
are terrible. Your whole evening is 
ruined, Not me! 
Norman Bell 
Bradford High Schoo! 
Kenosha, Wis. 


It’s all a matter o: trust to luck and 
taking into consideration some of the 
pickles I’ve choked on—luck is not to be 
trusted! 

Betty Thompson 
Julia: Richmond High School 
New. York City 


You usually get stuck. . . . I think 
that at least an introduction before the 
date should be the rule. 


With “blind dates” it usually turns out 
that you aren't any better acquainted, 
anyway, because you never know how 
to act or what to do. 

Phyllis Clark 
Hastings (Neb.) High School 


I think « boy should be capable of 
getting a date for himself. 
Mary Pierce 
South Norfolk (Va.} High School 


It’s hard to plan how to spend the 
evening, if you don’t know what your 
date likes or dislikes. 

{ Edward Rudolph 
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Too often a girl may meet the wrong 
crowd through a “blind date.” 

A Girl 

Amity High School 
College Springs, lowa 


If a person protesses to be your friend 
why does he always pick a date that 
inal like Shirley Temple? 

; William Dowdell 
Carteret (N. J.) High School 


Yes, if — 


One of your best friends asks you. 
She tells you his name, age, town he is 
from—he is so-and-so’s cousin—whom he 
knows that you know—and what he 
looks like. Yes, if you know more than 
his name and address 


Donsa Faye Brown 
Irving (Kan.) High School 


. . . if I was hanging around with a 
boy and he wanted me to go out with his 
girl’s friend, I would go because I might 
want him to do the same sometime. 


A Boy 
Rockville (Conn.) High School 


.. . if the source trom which it comes 
is reliable. Maybe the fellow won't be a 
Clark Gable, or the girl a Lana Turner; 
maybe he can’t dance; maybe she’s taller 
than you. So what? In a few hours it'll 
all be “past history.” 
Jackie Mullin 
Central High School 
Washington, D. C. 


. . if you have another couple with 
you that you know. 
A Girl 
Granger (Texas) High School 


. . if it were a group of young 
people going on a skating party or some- 
thing of that sort. 


Noralene Zech 
Berrien Springs (Mich.) High School 


My girl friend and I get each other 
dates occasionally. We know what type 
of boys each prefers. 

Bobbie Zeitler 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Wash. 


.. . if you're sure the person who's 
making the date knows your “blind” 
pretty well. . .. The boys are taking just 
as big a chance as you are—maybe big- 
ger, because it’s the boy who pays! 

Goldie Salzman 
” Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Next Jam Session Dec. 15 








Why frogs all go naked 
and croak 


NCE THERE was a frog named 
Frank who went to school in 
a boy’s pocket. He learned to 
speak English and a little French. 
This made Frank so vain he de- 
cided to dress like a man. 
So he bought a shirt. But unfor- 
tunately it was not an Arrow shirt. 
It was not Sanforfzed-Shrunk. 








So when Frank went home and 
jumped into the frog pond, his shirt 
started to shrink. F 

It shrank and shrank, and choked : 

’ t to k: sae 
ead Chote, 41 hhe-could fio longer tet? TOC OURHt toknow that, 
talk: only croak. This was 2 silly Arrow shirts NEVER shrink 
sound, but the other frogs had never out of fit and choke you. They fit 
even heard a croak before and they when you buy them. They still fit 

no matter how long you wear them. 


pared = a eo eedectsins gabe iiown Mele folate 
shrinkage to less than 1 %—-no other 
process achieves such accuracy! 
Moreover, Arrow shirts fit you 
better, thanks to the Mitoga 
shaped-to-your-shape design. And 
they have the only collar so good- 
looking it’s sold in 111 countries. 
These shirts do not cost a lot. 
They start at $2. Others $2.25, 
Unlike the frog, you have to wear $2.50, $3.50, and $5.Getsomie today. 


ARROW SHIRTS +9 TIES 


Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 











GET IN THE DESIGN CONTEST! Big cash prizes offered by the makers 
of Arrow products for the best pattern designs of Arrow shirts, ties, and 
handkerchiefs! Sponsored by Scholastic Magazine. 
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. . . Just Off the Press 


BEST HIGH SCHOOL WRITING 1941 


The New Edition of SAPLINGS 
(Sixteenth Year of Publication) 


An anthology of prize winning writing by American high school stu- 
Every high school student will enjoy reading these outstanding short 


stories, essays, autobiographical sketches, humor and poems written by 
students their own age. You'll want to own a copy to read and enjoy. 


150 pages, handy size, attractively bound in boards with gold die- 
pressed seal on the cover. Limited edition of 250 numbered: copies. 


Price—$2.00 Postpaid Cash with order please 


Dept. S-41 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, O. 


ENGLISH This book provides unparallelled inspiration for young writers in composi- 
TEACHERS tion and writing classes. Order a copy for your classroom library today. 


“dents submitted in the Literary Division of Scholastic Awards for 1940-41. - 
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side by having a helper hold up a white 

aper or big white bath towel, to throw 
fig t into the shadows. It should be held 
quite near the subject's face, just out of 
range of the lens 

If the subject happens to be wearing 
white or Sehtectored clothes, there ma 
be enough reflection from these to 
in the shadows. On an oyercast day, 
when a cloud occasionally drifts. across 
the sky, you get a good diffused light, 
which will not cast as heavy a shadow 
as the direct sunlight will. With this 
diffused light you frequently do not 
need to fill in shadows at all. 

The best outdoor background tor 
these head studies is the sky itself, prop 
erly darkened with a medium yellow 
filter. If it is a plain blue, then you will 
have a plain gray background, as fine 
as any artificial background you could 
possibly set up in a studio. If there are 
clouds in the sky. fleecy masses with 
blue between, you may want to use just 

: this beautiful background, provided 
your subject is adapted to it. But if, you 
are trying to use outdoor light to pro- 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK! 


No matter which Thanksgiving'Day you celebrate this year 
(the states vary widely in their observances)—there will be no issue 
of Scholastic for the week of November 24-29. This holiday sched- 
ule, however, will not affect the total number of issues during the 
semester. There will still be sixteen in all—three more in Decem- 
ber, and three in January. 

This issue is the last one you will receive, therefore, until Mon- 
day, December 1. Watch for it. And in the meantime, we hope you 
enjoy your turkey—real or ersatz! 




















You Win Extra Prizes 
if you use Agfa Ansco Film in Photographic Contest! 


ee THE Honorable Mentions in Scholastic’s Photographic 
Contest get prizes ($5 each) if their pictures are taken on Agfa 
Film! 

Here’s the scale of extra prizes donated by Agfa Ansco: 
$15 for Third Prize in each group 
$ 5 for each Honorabie Mention 


$50 for First Prize in each group 
$25 for Second Prize in each group 
if the pictures are taken on Agfa Film 


But that’s not the only reason for using Agfa Film: Agfa Film gets 
the best possible picture! It’s the film so many experts and pro- 
fessional photographers use.in all their work—and they ought to 
know what good film is! It’s the only film guaranteed, “Pictures 
that satisfy or a new roll free.” 





Since this naval officer is wearing a 
white uniform there is enough reflec- 
tion from it to fill in the shadows. 


Popular Agfa Film Sizes: 


PB20 fits same size camera as 620 
D6 fits same size camera as 116 


duce a typical portrait, then the plain 
blue sky is best. 

But when the sky is filled with white 
or gray clouds, no filter will darken it. 
You had better either photograph the 
clouds “as is,” or wait until another day. 

In the brightest summer light, when 
no clouds help you cut by diffusing the 
sunlight, you can resort to diffusion 
tricks of your own. A white umbrella, of 
oiled silk or other material, held. wu 
so as to throw a thin shadow, or veil 
light, on the subject’s face, produces a 


A8 fits same size camera as 127 
B2 fits same size camera as 120 


PD16 fits same size camera as 616 





For outdoor pictures: use Agfa Plena- 
‘chrome Film. It takes clear, sparkling 
Pictures; its wide latitude adjusts for 
errors in judging light; and it has an anti- 
halation coating. 


Agta Ansco 


For action and indoors: use Agfa Su- 


very good photographic light in June, ‘ 
July and August. On most winter days 
there is no need for these devices. 

In making pictures outdoors, beware 
of “dappled” light such as light com- 
ing through leaves, with splotches of 
light and shade. But above all, watch- 
your backgrounds. Use the sky oftener. 





‘perpan Press Film. It is considered the 


fastest film made. It’s the film newspaper 
photographers use. 


For all-around work: use Agfa Super- 
pan Supreme Film. It’s very fast and 
fine-grained. You'll find it excellent in- 
doors and out, summer and winter. 


Film 
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FROM THE TOWER ROOM YOU CAN SEE ALL SIDES 


What Is Your Choice? 


N fairy tales and exciting stories 
there comes usually a climax 
where the hero or heroine must 
make some crucial choice. But in 
daily living, in your life and mine, 
choice is constant, whether we are 
entirely conscious of it or not. If 
we decide to go for a walk, or not; 
to read, or not; to do a duty or 
neglect it; if we prefer this color 
, to that; this kind of candy to that; 
live up to an ideal or not—we are 
all the while choosing, choosing. 
We are developing our choice, our 
tastes, in this or that direction; good 
choice, poor choice; good taste, 
poor taste. 

This constant necessity to choose 
grows primarily out of the richness 
and variety of life. Life is so tre- 
mendously “full of a number of 
things.” Each day offers us such 


thousands of them that we are - 


obliged to make constant choice. 
But choice is also psychologically a 
very practical thing. It is one of the 
three great fundamental laws of 
human nature, designed both to 
protect and develop us. The ability 


Prophetess Without Honor 

Katharine Cornell, the distinguished “first 
lady of the American stage,” flunked her 
entrance exams for Bryn Mawr. She has 
since received honorary degrees from six 
colleges. But Cornell University, founded 
by one of her ancestors, has never offered 
her one. Neither has Bryn Mawr. 


— Jerome Dreifuss in “Who” 


to make a wise choice is a mark 
of maturity. 

If we abide wisely by the Law 
of Choice, always choosing, as we 
were intended to, as intelligently 
as possible, then the law develops 

builds up in us, judgment, rea- 
son, appreciation—the things we 
dintena in the last Tower , a 
And these things protect us from 
harm, and make our lives. sound 
and serviceable. 

You can test this yourself. Put % 
down in your journal, or psychology 
day-book, the things big and little 
that you chose today—promptness 
or lack of it; tidiness, untidiness; 
courtesy, discourtesy; patience, im- . 
patience; and so on. 

Do this each day for two or three 
weeks, focusing your attention 
carefully on your choices, and 
watch your reasoning powers, and 
your judgment, and appreciation 
grow. Try it and seel 


A corporal in the Army's 44th Division 
has invented a modern version of the old 
reprimand: “Chin in, chest out, soldier.” 

The new version is “Shape up, Shape- 


less! 
And the bugler is a dead man. A phono- 
graph record does the trick. 
: This Week 


antagonize (4an-tdg-a-niz), p. 11. To 
calbe toate i . 


Borodino (bé-rd-dyé-né), p. 7. 

eerie (é-ré), p. 22. Weird, uncanny. 

flange (flanj), p. 8. An overlapping rim, 
serving to fasten one length of pipe to 
another. 

intrepid (in-trép-id), p. 11. Fearless, un- 
daunted. 


isthmus (is-miis), p. 14. A neck or nar- 
row of land connecting two larger 
pieces of land. 

La Guaira (14 gwi-ra), p. 15. 

Novgorod (név-gé-rét), p. 7. 

arian ( aie p- 14. 

pé-ldj-ik), p. 16. or pertain- 

RE ys ocean; dass on the re sea. 

Poltava (pél-td-va), p. 7. 

renaissance (rén-a-séns or ré-nd-sans), 
p. 22. Rebirth; revival of artistic or literary 
activity. 

transition (trin-zish-iin), p. 12. A 
ess of change; a passing from one 
state of mind, or subject to another. 
Zimbalist, Efrem (éf-rém_ zim-ba-list), 
p. 19. ° 


Nothing Can Be Done About It 


J. Norman Locke, of the London Bureau 
of the Associated Press, tumbled into a 
bomb crater during a blackout and sat 
down to await the all-clear signal. 

To an inquisitive bobby, who asked what 
he was doing, Lodge replied disgustedly, 
“Waiting for a street car. 

“But my dear fellow,” the London cop 
replied, “they don’t pass here any more.” 

: — Editor and Publisher 








HIGGINS — Smooth, flawless lines for the fastest work 


clean-cut, true-edged lines. 


In addition to the Wa 


HIGGINS 





No matter under what press of speed you are working you can always 
depend on Higgins American Drawing Inks for even, uniform flow, and 


Engineers, draftsmen, artists and students the world over have trusted 
to Higgins to put their finest creative work on paper for over 2 generations. 
and Soluble Blacks, Higgins American Draw- 
ing Inks also come in 15 lucid waterproof colors, White and Neutral Tint. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC.-271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, &. Y. 


P35 itorcepnor Peas 
Omiclal U.3. army Air Conpe Pots, 
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A. the prize-fighter put 
it, maybe your “stren‘th” 
will surprise even your- 
self. At least give your 
drawing talents every op- 
portunity by using the 
best available tools — 
Venus Pencils. While a 
pencil in itself cannot 
draw for you, the absolute 
precision of gradation ~ 
possible in Venus, and the 
smoothness of its drawing 
qualities, whether it be a 
hard gray 9H or a soft vel- 
vety 6B, can make good 
work easier and brilliant 
work possible. 















®@ More artists and archi- 
tects use Venus than 
any other 10c pencil. 


VENUS 
The AMERICAN 


Drawing Pencil 
_ 17 degrees 
From coal black 6B—to dawn gray 9H 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
500 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken,NN. J. . 
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PUZZLE-YOU 


FARMER BROWN’S LAST WILL 
When the last will 


and testament of 

Farmer Brown was 

read, a great deal of 

comment and specu- 

lation arose regard- 

ing one provision of 
4 his will. He owned a 
uare-shaped piece 
of property and wished to leave his wife 
one-fourth of the land, as shown in the 
shaded area of the illustration. He then 
directed his executors to divide the re- 
mainder of his property among his four 
sons in such a way that each would receive 
exactly the same amount of land and of 
similar shape. Suppose you are one of the 
=e How would you divide up the 
and? 











CALLING CASEY JONES 


Can you give the names of the rail- 
roads whose slogans or nicknames are given 
below? 

a. World’s Greatest Travel System; b. 
Serves the South; c. The Dixie Line; d. 
Route of the Rockets; e. The Sunshine 
Route; f. “Katy”; g. Precise Transportation. 


Rt L. STEVENSON KNEW 


a. How many islands comprise the terri- 
tory of Hawaii 

b. Name the islands. 

c. On what island is Honolulu, the cap- 
ital and chief city, situated? 


PEACOCK LAYS AN EGG 


Texarkana is a city on the boundary line 
separating the states of Texas and Arkansas, 
and has a street running through it which 
is part of the boundary line. One day a 
peacock, owned by Mr. T. who lives on the 
Texas side of this street, majestically 
crossed the road and laid an egg on the 
lawn of Mr. A. who lives on the Arkansas 


side. T claimed the egg, but A refused to’ 


teturn it, whereupon T sued in court. 
Can you discover anything wrong with 
this story? 
CAN YOU FIGURE THIS? 
What is the largest number that can be 


| indicated by three figures? 


SHAKESPEARE SCRAMBLED 


The following quotations are taken from 
several of Shakespeare’s plays. Can you 
name the play in which each quotation 
occurs, and the character who makes it? 

a. “This was the most unkindest cut of all.” 

b. “A Daniel come to Judgment! Yea, a 
Daniel!” 

c. “All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely 

players.” 

d. “A horse! A horse! My Kingdom for a 
horse!” 

e. “Out, damned spot! Out, I say!” 


(Answers in next week's Scholastic) 
—SIDNEY S. ROSS 












Capt. JACK KNIGHT 


of United 
Air Lines 













CAPT, 
JACK KNIGHT 
“Hero of the 
Air Mail” at his 
own personal 
Corona Zephyr 
portable type- 
writer. 























Typing can help you, f 
too, and it’s easy to learn! | 


Corona portables are especially easy 
to operate. They’re fast, accurate, 
and dependable. All Coronas have 
the Regulation standard keyboard. 
Ask your dealer for a free trial . . . 
easy terms too! Begin typing today 
and get ahead faster in school . . . 
earn money, too, in your spare time. 


SMITH -CORONA 


OFEMGE TYPEWRITERS PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Syracuse, New York 





FREE [To:0u8h cooperation with : 
United AirLines,Smith-Corona : 
offers free: (1) Autographed photo™of 
Capt. Jack Knight, (2) Personal Corona 
typed letter from Capt. Knight. Send this 
coupon to Capt. Jack Knight, United Air 
Lines,—5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Name : 

Address : g 
City State 3 

My age is years old. 
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Palladas Said: 


“Though a4 god, 
I have leatned 





to obey the times 








This nestor of old At- 


tica, noted for his great ' 


wisdom, knew the neces- 
sity for keeping pace 
with his fellows. 

There was no life in- 
surance available -in 
those days, but if there 
had been PALLADAS 
probably would have 
been one of its foremost 
advocates. 


“The times” of today 
make this form of pro- 
tection for the individual 
and his dependents one 
of the great necessities 
of life. 

Millions of _policy- 
holders attest to the 
truth of that statement. 











“Oh, I wish he'd make a 
Glamour Girl out of me!” 

“Look at my face, Susie. 
Is it round or oval or 
square, do you think?” 

“See how he changed 
her hair-do! I'm going 
right home and change 
mine!” 

These were some of the 
spontaneous comments 
overheard in the audience 
when seven hundred 
Hunter High School (New 
York City) girls attended 
a make-up clinic conduct- 
ed by Perc Westmore, 
make-up expert of the 
Warner Brothers studios 
in Hollywood. The girls 
were “all ears” for what 
Mr. Westmore had to say, 
particularly about changing the shape 
of their faces by different hair-dos and 
modified make-up. 

Some of the things Mr. Westmore 
suggested had little to do with make-up, 
but were sound advice. He recom- 
mended plenty of soap and water in the 
care of complexions, seeking a derma- 
tologist’s opinion on serious skin blem- 
ishes, holding up the head to detract 
from a reat Be chin, and taking per- 
fect care of the teeth to offset the wear- 
ing of glasses. 


Perc Westmore “makes-up” a Hunter High giri. 


From the audience Mr. Westmore se- 
lected girls with different type faces 
(round, oval, square, triangular, etc.) 
and showed the correct make-up and 
hair-do for each type. 

He advised against the use of too 
much make-up by high-school students 
and pointed out that this might result 
in a garish, instead of an attractive P 

arance. Using students as models, 
e demonstrated motion-picture, stage, 
street, and evening or “special occasion” 
make-ups. 





May Morning 


(Concluded from page 26) 


of the living-room table. She straight- 
ened up as Mary came in. 

“Well,” she said, looking at her 
daughter as though she had never seen 
her before. 

“It was a dollar seventy-five. Do you 
like it?” 

“Well, I declare —” 

“Can I wear it to school next week? 
Can I? Please can I?” 

“Why, of course. Certainly you may, 
Mary. I think it’s very becoming. 

Mary entered her sunny room, put 
the twenty-five cents change on the 
bureau, and went to the long mirror. 
For the first time in her life, her brown 
eyes seemed to sparkle and there was 
a spot of color in éach cheek. The 
future seemed as glamorous as Christ- 
mas and a birthday party combined. 
The gray past contrasted pitifully with 
the pockening 79 ahead. Life was as 
glorious as glorious yellow of the 
sweater. She wished it was Monday 
right now. 

“Mary, dear, you're late with your 
practicing,” came her mother’s voice. 

Practicing! 


“Mary, did you hear me?” 

“For heaven's sake, Mother, of course 
I heard you! I'll be down in a little 
while.” 

Reprinted fron. the New Yorker, by per- 
mission of the editors and the author. 


National Radio Debate 


Student debaters who are tmnt in 
the debate on Compulsory Military Train- 
ing published recently in Scholastic (“A 
Year in the Army for All Young Men?” by 
T. A. Rousse, Oct. 20 issue, p. 12, Social 
Studies and Combined Editions) should 
tune in their radios next Friday, Nov. 21, 
2.00 to 3:00 P.M., on the Blue aes: 
Five nationally known. speakers is- 
cuss the same debate question, sponsored 
annually by the National University Ex- 
tension Association. The chairman will be 
Prof. Bower Aly, University of Missouri. 
The Affirmative will be Senator 
James W. Wadsworth of New York and 
Major General C. E. Kilbourne, Superin- 
tendent of _— Military Institute. For 
the Negati speakers will be Oswald 
Garrison Villard, former editor uf The Na- 
tion, and Dr. John Nevin Sayre, executive 
secretary of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. Printed transcripts of the debate may 
be secured from the Radio Debate 
Comimittee, P.O. Box 209, Columbia, Mo., 
for 15¢ a copy. 
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She’ll Take Raspberry 
Her car stalled at the corner. The traffic 
light changed red, yellow, green; red, yel- 
low, green. Then the policeman sg 
up and asked, “What's the matter, dy, 
ain't we got any colors you like?” 
* 
Nitwitiana 
Once there was a mean army officer. He 
was rotten to the corps. 
Those who got to college and never get 
out are called professors. 
A gossip, is a girl with a keen sense of 


rumor. 
A bore is a guy with a one-crack mind. 


‘ * 
Gone 
While the pretty nurse wasn’t looking, 


the patient dipped the thermometer in a 
cup of hot tea. She took his: temperatur 
= went out of the room. . 

In a few minutes she came back with a 
couple of attendants to move him. 

“But I can’t be moved,” he protested. 
“Tm worse. My eae” up.” 

“Yes, I know,” she replied gently, “to 
130. You’re dead. That’s why were moving 
you.” 

* 


New Wrinkle 


Sam Salt: “There's one advantage to hav- 
ing a wooden leg.” 
Jack Tar: “What's that?” 
Sam Salt: “You can hold up your socks 
with thumb tacks.” 
* 


Rattle-Trap 
Man (rushing into hardware store): 
“Quick! Give me a mousetrap.” 
Clerk: “One minute, sir.” 
Man: “Don’t stand there wasting time. I 
have to catch a bus.” 
Clerk: “Oh, sorry, sir, we haven't a trap 


that big.” 
* 


See How They Run! 
Butch: “Didja see the girls’ track meet 
yesterday?” 
Bo: “No. Did the starter start them off 
with a pistol?” 
Butch: “No, he just yelled “Mouse!’” 
* 


Namé, Please 
Visitor: “And what's your name, my good 
man?” 
Prisoner: “9668.” 
Visitor: “But that’s not your real name?” 
Prisoner: “Naw, it’s just my pen name.” 


* 


Pretty Low 


“I wonder how Jonah felt when the 
whale swallowed him.” 
“Oh, down in the mouth!” 


Out of Place — 

A customer sat down at a table in a smart 
restaurant and tied his napkin around his 
neck. The manager called the waiter and 
said to him: “Try to make that man under- 
stand as tactfully as possible that that’s not 
done here.” 

The waiter approached the customer and 
said: “Shave or a haircut, sir?” 

Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fila. 


* 


Rank 


George: “So you know a lot about elec- 
tricity? What is an armature?” 

Gracie: “Oh, I know that. That’s some- 
body who sings on Major Bowes’ program.” 


* 


A Secret 


Brenda: “She told me that you told her 
_the secret I told you not to tell her.” 
Cobina: “The meai. thing! I told her not 
to tell you I told her.” 
Brenda: “Well, don’t tel] her that I told 
you she told me!” 
Central Student, Detroit, Mich. 


* 


Roadside Rhyme 


I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps unless the billboards fali 
I'll never see a tree at all. 
Devil's Pi, Central H.S., Superior, Wis. 


* 
Slippance 


Boy: “Pardon me — er — but —” 
Girl: “No, you’ve never met me at a Sun- 
day School picnic or a dance or .a football 
ame. I don’t know your cousin from 
alamazoo and I don’t look like a girl you 
met in Paducah. I’m not going your way 
and I wouldn’t ride with you on a bet. I 
didn’t ever go to school with you; I’m not 
waiting for a street car; and I’m on my 
way to meet my date who weighs 200 
pounds. Now, were you going to say some- 
thing?” 
Boy: “Yes, darn it, you're losing your 
underskirt.” 
* 


Tough Egg 


Customer: “Say, waiter, is this an incuba- 
tor chicken?” 

Waiter: “I don’t know, sir. Why, sir?” 
’ Customer: “It must be. No chicken that 
had ,2 mother could get as tough as this 
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FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated “booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
vable booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-11, Stamford, Conn. 
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BECOME A TYPEWRITER AGENT 

Write for details and circulars about 

our new portables. Cash sale only 

ALL LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER 

CO. 119 W. 23 St., New York. N VY 
CHelsea 2-5350 














AMA RACTICAL step by 
TEUR step directions for suc- 
cessful school broadcasts. 
BROADCASTERS Covers: Starting a radio 
guild... scripts... 
HANDBOOK sound effects . . . music 
. . . Wiring school for sound . . . producing the broad- 
cast. . . 64 pgs. with drawings & photos. Thousands 
sold at 50e. NOW REDUCED TO... . 25 
10 or more 20¢ a copy. Send cash with order to: Cc 


SCHOLASTIC  ,., 500.841, 
V  SooKsHoP pao og 
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«adding Extra Pleasure, Extra Comfort 
fo Thanksgiving and Year-End Trips! 


OU CAN paste many United States Defense Stamps in one of those 

little books with the money you save going places by Greyhound—a 
Super-Coach trip to ’most anywhere costs only 4% as much as driving. And 
besides saving money you'll be saving your own time and energy—saving 
wear and tear on your car, too. 


You'll enjoy being carefree and car-free on week-end trips. Whether you're 
going home for Thanksgiving, or somewhere to visit friends, there’s extra 
sightseeing and extra comfort the Greyhound way. It’s not too early to begin 
making plans for your Christmas vacation. Why not a trip South this year? 
You'll discover how little it costs to see so much more and have so much 
more fun—by Super-Coach! 








PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES: 


ee 


NEW YORK CITY « CLEVELAND, O. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO, ILL. * FORT WORTH, TEX. 


- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. » DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN « ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
LEXINGTON, KY. « CHARLESTON, 
W. VA. * CINCINNATI, OHIO 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA » MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE + NEW ORLEANS, 
LOUISIANA » WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
(44 London Street, E.) « MONTREAL, 
QUEBEC (1188 Dorchester Street, W.) 








